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MARION LEIGH. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


I ap been settled at Snowdon for some weeks, ; ‘ ‘Marion, dearest,” she said, softly, ‘I will 
as the village physician, when I was first intro- $ ‘ keep my promise, though it break my heart.” 
duced to Miss Marion Leigh. I had been called : : Miss Leigh looked up eagerly. 
in to attend a little boy, who was suffering from § $ ‘It has come! —the time has come!” she said. 
the effects of a fall, and I found my little patient § S «You will send for him!” 
lying on Miss Leigh’s lap. His mother intro-$ ‘He is here! I sent three days ago, but I 
duced me to her, and, even in the anxieties of 3 dared not excite you before. Now——’” her 
a professional call, I noted the sad sweetness 3 voice failed. 
of her face, the tender care of her little charge, ‘“‘Now I am dying. Once more, only once 
and the quiet dignity of her manner. This was} more I may see him. Send him to me, sister!” 
our first meeting. After that we were often In a few minutes her sister led into the room 
thrown together. No poor cottage in the vil- 3a tall, elderly gentleman, who, bowing slightly 
lage was unvisited by Miss Leigh, when sorrow $ to me, passed to the bedside. I withdrew with 
or sickness came to its door; and I found her 4 Mrs. Willis, but not before I saw the radiant 
name a household word wherever suffering called : look of recognition which lighted the dying face, 
me. No name in the village was so honored, so $ face, as the visitor spoke to her—one word 
blessed. 3 only, 

I had been in Snowdon nearly two years,? Marion!” 
when one morning Miss Leigh called at my; When I called again, an hour later, the still, 
office. $ pale face and rigid form were all that were left 

“T have come, doctor,” she said, ‘‘to consult ; earthly of Marion Leigh. Later, from her sis- 
you about my own health.” ter’s lips, I heard the story of her life. 

I soon found she had a painful form of heart: She was the daughter of the clergyman of one 
disease. bof the largest congregations in Pittsburg, and 

“How long is it since you first knew of the: with her sister, (the only children,) the pet of 
trouble?” I inquired. * the whole parish. Motherless from their child- 

She turned very pale, as she said, $ hood, these little ones were the special objects 

“Nearly thirty years. It has become worse $ 3 of care in all the wealthy families who rever- 
yearly.” S enced and loved their father. They were six- 

A careful examination showed me that the 3 teen and eighteen when their father died, leaving 
danger was now imminent. Quiet and freedom {them amply provided for, but lonely and sad. 
from excitement were all that I could advise at $ : Jane soon married Mr. Willis, and then her 
once; but I promised to call in the course of § home became her sister’s. 
the day at her sister’s house. : Marion was wondrously beautiful, and at- 

But the death-stroke was given. No carecould ; tracted much admiration; but she was twenty 
keep this nobly useful woman amongst her lov- : $ years old before she loved. Then, with all the 
ing friends. {1 called one'morning, soon after, } depth and fervor of her nature, she loved Carrol 
and found her sinking very fast. Her sister’s ; : ¢ Ross, a lawyer some nine years her senior. He 
anxious eyes questioned mine, but I dared not $ Swas a grave, rather reserved man, of good 
give a hope so soon to be crushed; and Mrs. } standing, and much trusted and respected, 
Willis bent over her sister with a pale face, yet ; Sand none suspected the depth of his nature 
calm and gentle even in that trying hour. 3 till Marion roused him to love. These two, 
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100 MOTHER! 
unfolding their hearts only to each other, grew , urged to this step by my relatives, because she 
to live only when together; to dream only of } was wealthy; by hers—lI learned later why they 
their life-long union; to trust for happiness : wished her to have a protector. We had been 
only in the hope of sharing their joy or sorrow 3 $ married but a few months, when I found that 
in the deep confidence of marriage. They loved } Margaret was subject to spells of deep melan- 
paseionately, sincerely, deeply. S choly, succeeded by an excitement that was 
It was the day before their wedding, when : positive insanity. I grew alarmed, and sent 
every preparation was completed, that the blow : for the family physician. Then I learned how 
fell which severed these two loving hearts on ¢] had been deceived. She was liable, from 
earth forever. Marion was in her own room, * childhood, to fits of insanity, but her parents 
with her sister, when a summons to see Mr. § had concealed this fact from me. I did my 
Ross called her down stairs. I give the inter- ; duty—indeed, Marion, you must believe that— 
view in her sister’s words. but in a year my wife was hopelessly insane. 








“The servant said, Mr. Ross wished to see 1 placed her in an asylum, and soon after the 
me too, so, rather wondering, I went down. } physician wrote to me that she had escaped and 
We found Carrol seated, his face bowed into $ committed suicide. Her bonnet and shoes were 
his hands, his whole attitude one of extreme : found on the banks of a river, and we inferred 
suffering. Marion was beside him instantly,{she had taken her own life. Yesterday my 


and, as her hand fell upon his shoulder, he} brother-in-law heard of our approaching mar- 
looked up. In twenty-four hours he had be- riage, and to-day he is here. She lives, Marion, 
come an old man. Such a wan, haggard face ; still insane, but at home; where the family, re- 
I never saw, and such deep despair as was { gretting their deceit, have kept her concealed, 
pictured in his eyes, I trust I may never again 3 even from me. She lives, say, Marion. Marion, 
behold. Marion was startled; but she trusted 3 speak to me!’ 
him implicitly, and did not stir from her place} ‘‘But my sister did not stir, did not speak. 
beside him. $ Stiff and erect, pallid as death, she stood in her 
‘**Marion,’ he said, in a -strange, low tone, ; old place by his side, silent and stunned. It 
that haunts me still, ‘I have come to say fare- $ was hours before this state passed off; hours 
well to you, to crush your heart as mine is : before the stare left her eyes; hours before the 
crushed, to explain away one dark passage in § rigid form became relaxed. Then came her 
my life, and crave the forgiveness I scarcely 3 trial. Carrol Ross pleaded with her for a pro- 
hope to win. I told you, dearest, that I was a $ mise of marriage, if he freed himself from his 
widower, one year after my marriage, yet I$ cruel bondage. A divorce was easily procured 
never told you of my wife, It was a subject I$ with the proof of the imposition practised upon 
would gladly have buried in oblivion. I was {him; but Marion would not listen. Crushing 
married, when I was twenty-one, to a young girl é back the temptation and sorrow, she sent him 
whom I loved with a quiet affection, but who I 3 from her, and they never met again till his 
believed was the ideal of my boyhood. I was? breast yesterday pillowed her dying head.” 
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MOTHER! 
BY LUTHER STROUP. 


On, MoTHRR!—may the endless theme Oh, MoTHER !—beanteous, Heavenly name! 


Inspire the muse in sweetest dream! 
Around thy brow may flowers twine— 

May wreaths of glory too be thine, 

Naught purer—oh! thou Queen of Home!|— 
Not e’en the stars that gem the dome! 

‘In holy radiance may’st thou shine— 

To worship be the pleasure mine. 

Nor raging storm, nor demon’s wrath 

With ruthless sweep invade thy path. 

O’er thee may holy angels fling 

The shadow of their guarding wing. 

Thou enipress of the world’s wide main! 
What realm o’er which thou dost not reign? 
In every heart—in every land 

Dost rule—dost sway thy sceptre bland. 








What bounds can bar thy hallowed fame? 
Beside the river’s golden flower— 
By leafy tree in forest bower; 
By crystal margin of the rock— 
In field, by shepherds’ feeding flock; 
In wilderness and valley green— 
By mountain peak and sunlight sheen; 
In changeless desert, parched with heat, 
Trod by the Arab’s sandaled feet; 
On battle-field—in tented camp— 
By sentry’s tone and measured tramp— 
Where’er the heart beats warm and high, 
The sweet word rises to the sky— 

No sweeter word—no other 

More musical than—MoTHER! 





MY FIRST YEAR OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


BY MBS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Ir is no fiction that 1 sit down to my desk to 3} any description; but from my orothers at home 
chronicle this evening. As I look back through g I had imbibed very exalted ideas in regard to 
the long vista of years, and review the early $ the importance of immaculate shirt bosoms. 
days of my married life, its perplexities and : My husband told me all that he could remem- 
cares come up before me in far more vivid $ ber of his mother’s method, and then betook 
colors than its joys; though the retrospect t himself to his study. Shall I ever forget my 
often provokes a luugh where the real expe- } feelings when the flat-iron, heated seven times 
rience caused bitter tears. ‘ hotter than its wont, and carefully applied to 

I was just twenty years old when I became } the glutinous eurface, suddenly struck up an 
the wife of a clergyman, a poor country pastor. ‘ attachment for the same, and, when forcibly 
It was a love-match, and, with the usual thrift- ’ separated, left its whole image and superscrip- 
lessness of lovers, I think it did not then occur } tion behind in black and brown colors. I have 
to us that we could not live upon love, or that , that shirt now. I keep it to show to those wise 
itwould need such vulgar appliances as roast- t mothers who are training their daughters for 
beef and palatable puddings to preserve, in its f future uselessness. 
purity, the divine essence of the grand pas- ; But it was in cooking that I found my chief 
sion. } trouble. All my attempts in that line, at the 

Everybody said that I was ‘totally unfit for a ; time I commenced housekeeping, had resulted 
minister’s wife. I was, naturally, excecdingly : , in spoiling several kinds of rich cake concocted 
joyous and mirthful, and without a particle ; in accordance with those impossible receipts 
of the staid dignity expected from persons in 3 which fill our modern cookery books. I had 
my position; while my husband was a grave, 3 never made a loaf of bread in my life. Bakers’ 
thoughtful man, endowed, by nature, with a$ bread served us for a time—for so long a time, 
commanding personal appearance and prepos- $ S indeed, that we found out all its good qualities, 
sessing manners. I do not wonder now that} and have not tested its excellences for many 
people could not see the propriety of his choos- § years. 
ing me for his wife, when so many pattern; We had been married and settled nearly @ 
women stood ready to accept him. My own fortnight, when, one morning, my husband 
family had but one objection to the match: he $ 3 came in, with a letter in his hand, and a very 
Was poor, and I had no idea of practical house- $ $ anxious expression on his face. I sprang up 
keeping. 3 from my seat, nearly upsetting the breakfast- 

Ah! how well I remember the first washing $ table, which was waiting for him. 
day! My husband, after vainly trying to per- § ‘‘What is the matter, Frank? Is anybody 
suade me to employ a wash-woman (I knew he sick—or dead? Have you got bad news?” 
could not afford it), came into the back kitchen; ‘‘No. At least, it ought not to be bad news.” 
to help me himself. We were very merry at; ‘Well, what is it? Something serious—I 
first; but, after rubbing off little patcbes of } know from your looks.” : 
skin from every knuckle, and burning our} ‘No, Hattie; nothing of the kind. Only I 
arms till they looked like illustrated maps of { feared it might annoy you. It is only a note 
some unknown country, we began to find out; from my college chum, Fred Knowles, saying 
that there was little poetry, and no fun, in the: that he is going to Boston, and will call on us, 
Wwash-tub. and—and get his dinner to-day,” said my hus- 

But the ironing day was worse yet. Nothing; band, finishing the sentence reluctantly. 
but pride kept me from rolling those starched, It was my first call to entertain company, 


‘ 


shirts into a bundle and taking them across the { and, knowing, by this time, my ignorance, I 
fields to my mother’s kitchen. I forgot to men- j shrank back affrighted from the prospect. I 
tion that we had taken up our abode in a parish é confess, too, a feeling of deep mortification that 
but one mile distant from my father’s house. : my husband could not receive his most intimate 


I had never ironed any starched clothes of} friends without so serious a merans  o:. his 
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pleasure. All my natural energy and pride was 
aroused, and I determined to become a good, 
practical housekeeper at whatever cost of time 
and labor. But the present emergency was first 
to be attended to. 

**T suppose I had better get some fresh loaves 
from the bakery?” Frank looked at the dry, 
light slices on the breakfast-table as he spoke. 

‘Yes, I think so. And some meat, Hattie. 
That forlorn old roast has lasted a fortnight, I 
am sure. I think I should recognize its bones 
if I saw them in Africa. Do you think you 


‘“Why, my dear child, boil them till they are 
done!” 

**T know as much as that, mamma; but when 
must I begin them to have them done at the 
-right time? I have got peas to cook and beef. 
steak, and I ought to make a pudding. Oh, 
dear!” 

They all laughed again, as much at my dis. 
tressed looks as at my ignorance. I did not 
$ join them; indeed, it was as much as I could 





$ do to keep back my tears. 


g “It is not Hattie’s fault that she knows so 


could broil a steak, Hattie?” $ little about cooking,” at last said my father, 
“Yes. But, Frank, you must come out of$kindly. ‘You must not mind our laughing at 
the parlor and overlook me. And if you will ; you, my dear. I have been longing to ask what 
get some peas, and lettuce, and other vegeta-} you put inte that mince-pie that I eat at your 
bles, I shall get up a famous dinner.” table last Sunday? I have tasted it ever since. 
A half-smile flitted across his face. He had ; But I will not tease you, for I have no doubt 
heard of my famous dinners before. $ you will, in time, be as good a cook as your 
‘Well, we must do our best. The cars will} mother. And now as it regards the present 
not arrive till two o’clock, so there will be difficulty,” he went on pleasantly, ‘‘I have a 


plenty of time both for marketing and cook-} plan to propose. 


- 


ing.” 


I will put the harness on old 
} Fanny, and you, mother, can take the poor 


“Is Mr. Knowles very particular?” I asked, 3 child home and stay to superintend this din- 


timidly. 
little wrong?” 
“Perhaps not. But he will have a natural 


curiosity in regard to the capabilities of his 


friend’s wife. 
well.” 

“T am sure we shall,” was my encouraging 
response, inspired by a bright idea that sud- 
denly occurred to me. In accordance with it, 
my husband had no sooner started for the 
market, than I, slipping on my hat and shaw), 
started on a long walk through the fields and 
woods. I was going to consult my mother 
about the dinner. I surprised her by bursting 
into the dining-room, quite out of breath from 
my hurried walk, just as the family were sitting 
down to a late breakfast. 

“Is it Hattie, or her ghost?” asked my father, 
getting up to welcome me. “If my memory 
serves me our Hattie used to be a late riser.” 

“‘Housekeeping improves me, papa.” 

“Don’t wait to talk,” said mamma. ‘The 
coffee will be spoiled. Take off your bonnet, 
Hattie, while I get another cup and plate, and 
we will chat afterward.” 

“No. I thank you. I cannot stop a minute.” 

Mamma opened her eyes in actonishment. 

“You are not going to walk directly back 
again? Let me take your shawl.” 

“But I must go. We are going to have com- 


But I think we shall do very 


“Will he notice if things go just a ner.” 


; Mamma always assents to papa’s plans; 80 
’ my load of responsibility was gone at once. It 
Rus pleasant to see the look of relief on my 

husband’s face as we drove up to the door. “I 
$ have been searching everywhere for you,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I could almost find it in my heart 
to scold you for causing me such anxiety; but 
your safe return satisfies me. Especially as 
your excursion has brought your mother to aid 
us in our extremity. But, Hattie, I must insist 
on your having no more private walks.” 

“Ah, sir! if you had known, you would have 
forbidden it. That would have spoiled all.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Knowles left us, 
}that day, under the impression that my hus- 
band had secured a matrimonial prize. But I 
: felt like a hypocrite for weeks afterward 
$ It came to pass, after many days, that bakers’ 
j bread became unendurable. I tried to believe 
in it, I praised and tasted it; but it would not 
§ do. Its glory had departed. I began heartily 
$ to approve of Pharaoh’s course in lifting the 
3 head, of the chief baker from off his shoulders 
} and hanging him upon a tree; but I saw no way 
Sout of my trouble. I had tried many times to 





raise bread, but had not sueceeded in making 


Sany fit to appear on the table. I had a trifle 


3 better success in making some milk biscuit, 
3 though I could never guess right in regard to 


pany to dinner. Frank’s chum. And I want to} the amount of soda required. Sometimes they 


know how long to boil potatoes and other 


7s 
> 


3 were yellow enough to be mistaken for nuggets 


Such a chorus of laughter as interrupted me. ‘ of virgin gold; but oftener they had the appear- 
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ance of having been hardened and compacted ; “‘I hope there will be no bread making in eter- 


in a cheese-press. 
they were passed through heavy rollers, like 
those used in iron foundries. At first I tried 
to work the cold biscuit into puddings and 
griddle cakes, but their peculiar solidity frus- 
trated all such attempts to economize. But 
when the case appeared perfectly hopeless I 
had still one resource. There was a wide ditch 
behind the garden, and in its dark waters I 
buried my biscuit out of my sight. Inexpe- 
rienced girls should never commence house- 
keeping without a convenient ditch at hand. § 
But my troubles did not end here. In an evil } 3 
hour, a neighbor’s hen hatched a big brood of § 
ducklings, which, in due time, found their way 3 : 
to my cache of provisions. The biscuit, so long $ 
in soak, now had a resurrection, and I remem- $ 
ber watching the poor fowls as they vainly tried 3 
to divide them with their strong bills. i 
“My dear Hattie,” said my husband, one $ 





My husband pretended that 3 nity!” 


He looked at me in surprise for a moment, 
but he did not reply. The marked irreverence 
of my language affected him painfully; but he 
saw that I was in too reckless a mood to be 
reasoned with. 

After he had gone to his study I sat down to 
think. I felt wicked and unhappy. I knew I 
had spoken unkindly and ungenerously to my 
husband, whose unwearied forbearance and gen- 
tleness, amid the inconveniences caused by my 


3 $incompetency, had so often excited my grati- 


tude. Alas, that so much nfisery could result 
$ from the want of a loaf of good bread! 

A sudden resolve inspired me. Without wait- 
ing to clear away the breakfast things, I went 
to a kind old lady in the neighborhood, and, 
after confessing my ignorance, begged to be 
initiated into the mysteries of bread making. 

“There is no trouble,” said the old lady, ‘if 


morning, after the usual toil of breakfast was 3 S 3; you have good yeast.” 
over, “don’t you think you could learn to make ; 
raised bread?” 

“T cannot tell, I am quite discouraged.” 

“You have learned to cook so many things } 
in so short a time,’”’ he went on encouragingly, ; 
“that Iam sure if you had some one to give 


you a few hints about the best method, you$ 
Would succeed admirably. Why do you not 
consult your mother? She is a superior cook.” : 
“You forget, Frank, how we resented it when ; 
my mother, and sisters, and aunts, and, in fact, : 
all our friends united in predicting our present ; ; 
perplexities. No, it would be too mortifying $ 
to go home for counsel in this matter. Indeed, 
Iam ashamed to expose my ignorance by con- $ 
sulting any one. I give all my visitors bakers’ 3 
bread, and they, having it only occasionally, } 
seem to like it.” 
“Suppose we try boarding, Hattie?” 
“We cannot afford that; and, besides, we ; 
want a home by ourselves. You would not be 
Contented to give up our home liberties and 
privileges, Frank. If it were not for the eter- { 
nal bread question, we could get a little enjoy- 3 
ment out of life; but comfort now is out of the} : 
question. I wish, Frank,” I added, pettishly, 3 
“that you had married a housekeeper, and I} 
jhad gone into a convent!” ; 
His face flushed. ‘I was not finding fault, 
Hattie. I am as ignorant as yourself, and 13 
am sure I could not get along with the count- 
jless details of kitchen work half as skillfully ; 
and cheerfully as you do. I think you will ; 
conquer this difficulty in time.” : 
“In time, if ever,” I responded, ungraciously. 3 


«But I have tried yeast, and my bread 
soured.” 

“You let it stand too long. It must be put 
in the pans as soon as it is light, and then stand 
till it begins to come up again.” 

“But where can I get good yeast?” 

“At the bakery. I get mine there. You 
can’t help having good bread if the yeast is 
right. Only be sure to bake it soon enough.” 

I was soon on my way to the bakery, a mile 
distant. The fresh air and pleasant sunlight 
soon had their usual genial influence upon me, 
Sand I began to get back my lost courage and 
cheerfulness. 

«After all,” I said, to myself, ‘I must suc- 
ceed if I persevere. I am not naturally dull, 
and I will learn to make good bread if it takes 
me @ year.” 

I procured a pint of yeast and hastened 
home with my treasure. I determined that 


‘the “hoisting” element should not be lacking 
in quantity; so I put into the flour all the yeast 


I had bought, only adding a cup of milk to 
moisten it sufficiently. It smelt very strongly 
of hops, but I thought that would bake out. 

I had scarcely placed it in a warm corner by 
S the stove to rise, when I recollected Mrs. Lee's 
3 caution about baking it in time to prevent its 
‘ souring. 

“T must run no risk of that, at ali events,” I 
said. ‘I am sure there is yeast enough in it 
to raise it if ‘bake it directly. It can rise in 
the oven, to be sure. Dear me! how green it 
looks! But it will all come right in baking, I 
dare say.” 
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So, without further delay, I placed itin the; ‘I think, Hattie,” he said, at last, “that you 
oven. I would not, if I could, describe its ap : have at least taken one step in the right direg. 
pearance when it came out. I did not wait to } tion.” 
test its quality, but threw it, almost hissing hot, 3 “How?” 
into that long-suffering ditch. I am afraid it; ‘Why, after confiding in old Mrs. Lee, it will 
is there now.® It is many years since I left the} not now be difficult to tell her of your failure, 
place, but I often fancy half a dozen ducks hard : and to ask for the privilege of mixing a few 
at work upon it. loaves under her direction. You will easily get 
I went back to the house, and, for the first } the art in this way, and she is too kind to care 
time, sat down to have a hearty crying spell. 3 3 for the trouble.” 
It was no genteel sniffle, with just tears enough “To be sure, Frank. I wonder I did not 
to add lustre to my eyes; but a downright sob- 3 think of that. Ishall try very hard, and you 
bing that would have done credit to any whip- 3 will have a housekeeper yet.” 
_ se gpa of tén. oe eae resets a ; ; - And you will not sigh for a convent, Hat- 
n this condition my husband found me when 3 tie?” 
he came down to dinner. There was no mene “Ah, Frank! it is fortunate that I have 
cooked, and the breakfast-table stood just as we} considerate husband. Everybody would not 
had left it. $ forgive such temper as I exhibited this morn- 
At first he looked much alarmed, but he soon $ ing.” 
comprehended the state of affairs. Then he We extemporized a lunch to serve for a din- 
came meg okaptag by me, wn ~ et : os a ene a _ visit Mrs. Lee. 
from the hard table, upon which it had rested, $ At last I learned to make bread. 
to his shoulder. How soothingly and encour-$ I could fill many pages with such doleful 
agingly he talked to me! He seemed to have § reminiscences, and should be willing to do so, 
quite forgotten my provoking language to him- : if I could convince one young girl of the im- 
self, and to be only anxious to comfort me. $ portance of practical household knowledge; or 
After a time I told him the sad experience § make her understand how much of the grace 
of the morning, the long, fatiguing walk, the $and comfort of a home depends upon the do- 
attempt to obtain instruction, and the hopeless : mestic habits of its mistress. 
result. It was anything but a funny story to But I will only indulge my vanity by stating, 
me, but I felt him troubling as I proceeded; — is really true, that I can now cook a diss 
and when I concluded with the amiable wisb, } ner, clear-starch and iron, preserve and pickle, 
that those ducks might be choked to death if} knit stockings and darn them, all in unexcep- 
they ever brought that bread up to the light of $ tionable style. If any one doubts it, let him or 
day, he broke out into a fit of laughter such as 3 her come and pass a week at the pretty par 
I had never seen him indulge in. It was a long } sonage in the rural village of Lanswood. 
time before he was sober enough to speak. 














THE GLAD SUMMER. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Sweerty still the Sommer lingers, 
With its sunshine, and its flowers, 
Tracing, with her fairy fingers, 
Memories on those hearts of ours. 
Garlands woven in like roses, 
Amaranthine flowers they are, 
In whose chalice there reposes Bringing thoughts as fresh as meadows, 
Many a nectared beauty rare! Filled with flowers, at evening’s fall. 
Summer flowers look in our faces, Gliding down life’s silent river 
Whispering, “We are dying now!” s after S dies; 
And the light, in sunny places, And each Autumn brings us ever 
Seemeth dimmer in its glow. Nearer home, to Paradise. 
Still her birds are sweetly singing, And I love, oh! dearly, dearly 
Still there’s music in the leaves, Love this changing world of ours, 
Still the golden bees are winging, With its seasons changing yearly 
Still the reaper binds his sheaves. From their ice and snow, to flowers! 


And I watch the vines that bending 
Hang with clustering fruit to-day, 
*Minding me of Summer, blending 
With the Autumn’s golden ray, 
As it sends its dreamy shadows, 
All along the cottage wall, 
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AMY WINTHROP’S ENGAGEMENT. 
BY CARRY STANLEY. 


tered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
» " Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


4 CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48. 


19th, Evening.—I wish I could understand ; 2 of his feelings from me. The fault must be 
myself. I certainly love Hugh Brantly more} mine. I wonder if I am a natural coquette? 
than any being in the world. God forgive me! ; For the life of me I cannot help talking and 
more, I fear, than either father or mother, who $ * laughing with Charley Home, particularly if I 
have so loved me; but I could not help taking { see Hugh look more sober than usual; yet all 
a pleasure to- night in thinking, once or twice, $ : the time my own heart is heavy cncuahi If it 
that I fretted him. Am I a coquette, or is it a ; was not for dear little Hattie’s sake, who, I be- 
feeling of revenge because I am not his first : 3 lieve, i is really fond of that popinjay, I would 
love? I think Mrs. Scott must have been the 3 have a downright good flirtation, and then, 
cause of it. She irritates me to a degree that : ; perhaps, that would bring Master Hugh to an 
is inexplicable; even placid mamma is affected ; explanation. 
byit. She says that she always feels asacat} 28¢h.—I went up to Tylney, this morning,.to 
must whose fur is rubbed the wrong way. carry & bunch of mamma’s magnificent carna~ 
At old Mr. Brantly’s request to-night I sang $ tions to Mrs. Brantly, who says most justly that 
some of the ballads of which heis so fond. Mr. § John, with all his green-houses and skill, can- 
Home, of Scotch descent though he was, had H not produce such carnations as mamma. 
never heard ‘‘ Helen of Kirkconnel;” and when $ Mrs. Scott had just lounged down to break- 
Thad finished it for him the second time, whilst ; fast, when I entered the dining-room, and she 
my fingers were still touching over the keys in- ; wondered, in her affected way, ‘show it was 
Voluntarily, I heard Mrs. Scott, who was stand- § $ possible to rise so early and tramp over wet 
ing close by me with her brother, say, “She § : fields.” Whilst she was breaking the shell of 
don’t compare with Laura Whitney.” Hugh’s * her egg, Hattie, who had finished her breakfast, 
answer was so low that I did not catch it; but : $ ? and was looking over the papers just brought 
though I knew that Mrs. Scott’s everlasting ; > from the post-office, suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Mrg. 
glass was upon me, and suspected her brother ; Laura Morris—in the Persia. Why, has she 
was perhaps making a mental comparison be- } come back?” That name—although she is usu- 
tween his two loves, I played and sang a whole $ sally known here by her maiden one of Whitney 
stock of Scotch ballads for Mr. Home. I don’t § $—sent all the blood which had been dancing 
know what evil spirit it was which prompted $ through my veins, from my morning’s walk, 
me to do as I did, but I devoted all the rest of: back to my heart. As soon as I could com- 
the evening to Charley Home’s amusement; ;mand myself I looked up at Hugh, and met 
although once or twice I caught a puzzled, in- ’ his eyes fixed searchingly upon mé. Was he 
quiring look on Hattie’s face, and a fixed one: weighing my face and figure in the balance 
on Hugh’s, such as I had never seen before. : against her beauties? Were thoughts of old 
Hugh, Hattie, and Mr. Home walked home; times tugging at his heart-strings, and remem- 
with me, and I was glad that I was not left § ‘ bered glances and whispers dimming his eyes 
tele-a-tete with Hugh, for I did not feel like } 3 and ears to my presence? I know not. I only 
making or receiving explanations. : know that had his eyes been those of a Medusa, 
25th.—Heigho! How long these summer days } She could not have turned me quicker to stone. 
seem! Hugh pays me stolen visits, but there ; I was glad, for the first time, of Mrs. Scott's pre- 
is not the old frankness between us. Whose; sence. Her exclamations of delight at Laura’s 
fault is it—his or mine? If he is abstracted | return were cruel, it seemed to me, when she 
fora few moments, I begin to think he is seeing } } knew of her brother’s former engagement to the 
Laura Whitney in my place; and if he is atten-: woman; but Mrs. Scott had always been Laura 
tive or gay, I am unreasonable enough to be- : 8 : Whitney’ s fast friend, and affected to think that, 
lieve that he is striving to hide the true state ‘ Sif Hugh had been less proud, his — would 
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never have married any one else. But cruel : my hand passively, and half drew away when 
as she was, I felt no less so. I wanted Hugh } he attempted to kiss me. He sighed, took a 
Brantly to suffer; for was not I suffering too, \ chair and commenced talking of the weather 
and was not he the cause? I sat a few mo- § S and the company at Tylney. Presently mamma 
ments; then abruptly took my leave. * came in, and she had a hundred questions to 
Hugh came down this evening, but I felt as ask about indifferent things, for which I blessed 
if I could not talk to him. Will the ghost of; her, for I should have broken down if I had 
that love ever be laid, I wonder? Is it to dis- : attempted to keep up the conversation. What 
quiet two lives hereafter? No, it shall not. I} miserable state of things! At last mamms 
will never be Hugh Brantly’s wife as long as I} left the room—I would have given anything for 
have any fear of Laura Whitney. Sa pretext to have kept her. I was glad that in 
August 10th, Evening.—I’ve had no heart to; ; consequence of the warm night the parlor was 
look at this poor disjointed diary for days. A} ‘ only lighted by a lamp in the hall, for I be- 
week ago Hugh éscorted Mrs. Scott home. She came conscious of the nervous twisting and 
flew on the wings of her butterfly friendship to g wringing of my hands, as they lay in my lap, 
welcome her cousin. Such dumb agony as I; which I would not have had Hugh see for the 
have known for the past few days! Hugh has; world. Mamma had hardly left the room be- 
not yet returned. Is he again at the feet of ; fore Hugh drew his chair close up to mine, 
Laura Whitney? No message, no letter. I have} and, taking one of my cold hands in his, said, 
not been up at Tylney, for the house is full of “What is the matter, Amy?—have you been 
strangers; and only once has Hattie and Mr. ‘ sick since I went away? Is that the reason 
Home been here, and then I was out. I cannot} you did not answer my note?” My heart gave 
stay in the house. I walk, walk, walk, till I : a great leap and then seemed to stand still, but 
am almost exhausted, and yet I cannot sleep;I could not speak; a tear or two came to my 
after all my fatigue. I would give anything : eyes, then, in a fit of remorse and shame, I 
just to see that woman, though I cannot help $ took a good cry on Hugh’s shoulder. Of course 
clenching my teeth when I think of her. How : the heat of the weather is always blamed fors 
sad the vague, tender moonlight is! It is no { young lady’s vapors; but I can’t help thinking 
wonder when there are so many despairing ; that Hugh.suspected it was something else, for 
hearts in the world. If I could only tell some $ he asked again why I had not answered his note. 
one of my trouble, but I cannot. I never knew 3 Because I received none,” I was ashamed 
before how reticent I am—I who am thought : to say; sure now that he would know why I had 
so frank and independent. Even if I could behaved so foolishly. 
bring myself to speak of it, who would under- } “I wrote to say that some business for my 
stand? Dear mamma’s life has been so un- ‘ father would detain me in the city several days 
ruffled, she is so good and calm herself by ; longer than I had expected, and begged you to 
nature, that such hot words and bitter thoughts $ lighten my banishment from you by a few kind 
as mine would bewilder her—but she could not } ; words. Hattie knew why I was detained; did 
comprehend. Then papa, though he loves me} : not she tell you?” 
dearly, would go off thinking of queer Dido, ; $ ‘I have not seen Hattie since you left. She 
perhaps, from association, and pat my head : called over, but I was not at home,” I replied, 
and say, Poor child! whilst the shores of sunny } thus dismissing a subject which had just shown 
Carthage rose before his eyes. What can a} me how foolish I had been. 
man who lives so much among the dead know; 15¢h.—Such a glorious gallop as Hugh and I 
of living, burning hearts? ; had, this morning, down the river road, and 
One would think that the moonlight was} 3 through the notch! How beautifully the blue 
pure and cold enough to still all such feverish : misty shadows lay in among the hollows of the 
thoughts as mine, yet it is full of panting words } g : hills! How glad everything seemed! What the 
and looks. Heigho! if I could only sleep, even : lowlanders miss! I wouldn’t give the wonder- 
if it was to dream! ; ful variety of the mountain landscape, with its 
August 12th.—Hugh came last night. I re- ; ever shifting lights and shadows, this sombre 
cognized his step as soon as Carlo did, but I: ‘ darkness, that patch of golden green, now here, 
kept on with my monotonous pr de up now there, as quick as the eye can move, for 
and down the piazza, whilst Carlo was voci- ; 3 all the brilliant sunsets of a flatter country. 
ferous in his welcome. I do not know whether ; Turk and Snap went on, neck and neck, thud, 
his greeting was really cold, or whether it was ; S thud, down the road, under the arching trees, 
only @ reflection of mine; I know that I gave} in a light spirited canter, and Hugh and I were 
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too happy to care to talk much. A quiet pre-;s time I should have sprung up and brought him 
sence is often more magical than words! When § a glass of cold water; but now I quickly picked 
Hagh put me on Snap and called me “Queen ; sup my work and sewed as if my life depended 
Amy,” he looked so happy and so proud of me, $ upon it. Hugh threw himself down in the great 
that my very heart laughed for lightness. As 3 chair, drew it up close to me, and, pulling my 
we rode off, he said, $ sewing out of my hands, said, 

“Snap is utterly unworthy of such a fine} ‘This everlasting stitching is all nonsense, 
rider. As soon as I have a right, I shall get a: ¢ darling. You'll ruin your eyes and get a stoop 
horse that will be more suited to my queen of § ; in the shoulders. You are ‘getting ready to 
hearts!” ’ be married,’ I suppose; that’s the way Hattie 

“As soon as I have a right!” They were § phrases it. As if a man wanted to take a 
simple words enough; but I thought them very ; woman, like a snail, with all she had on her 
musical when said by Hugh. Somehow his} back.” 
usually haughty manner seems to soften so ; So, tossing my work half-way across the 
wien he looks or speaks to me. 3 piazza, he imprisoned my hand and bid me 

August 20th.—I find I have been living in a entertain him. 

“fool's Paradise” for these many days past. I: ’ His manner was so cordial that I could not be 
have been so secure, so happy till this morning § cool or sulky, though I was all the time haunted 
when Hattie came in, flushed and angry-look- } with wondering if he would say anything of this 
ing. I was sitting on the back piazza, my work- : expected visit. So the morning went till dinner 
basket by my side, seeing pictures with my : was nearly ready. As he rose to go, he said, 

inward eyes of an elegant home, but none the: ‘Now go on ‘getting ready to be married,’ 
jess comfortable for that, when. Hugh’s chair ? 3 the sooner the better, cara mia. Bell is coming 
and Hugh’s book would be by my favorite work- } to-morrow with Laura Whitney; but as they 
table. 3 both generally manage to have a train of cava- 

“How tantalizingly cool you look, Amy!” said ; : liers after them, I suppose that my services will 
Hattie; “do put down your sewing. I’mall out ; not be 1 so I'll still plague you with my 
of sorts to-day.” company.” 

“That's nothing uncommon for such a spoiled; His cousin’s name was mentioned as coolly as 
little mademoiselle as you are,” I answered, ; if she had been his grandmother; so I took up 
stitching away. : 3 my work again, feeling happy, except that I 

“Well, it’s too bad to have the house over- ; began to fear my own jealous nature more than 
run with such a set of people! We have just } Hugh’s love. 
got quiet again, and now Bell must turn us all : 23rd.—As I was putting the finishing touches 
topsy-turvy. I don’t see how she can have the $ to my toilet, late this afternoon, I heard the 
face to bring Laura Whitney here, or how Laura ’ sound of strange voices in the hall below; then 
dare to come!” slow, rippling laughter came floating up the 

I had put down my work by this time. My : stair-case. Then Hugh’s tones: 
fingers trembled so I could not have taken a: ‘Nancy, tell the ladies that Mrs. Morris and 
stitch. ; Mrs. Scott are here, will you?” 

“When are they coming?” I asked, ascalmly; There was no need. Already I had surmised 
as I could. Sas much; and the bow, with which I was fasten- 

“To-morrow. Laura wrote to mamma, and ing my collar, seemed as if it would never be 
said that she could not resist Bell’s invitation { made straight by my trembling fingers. I gave 
to join her in a visit to Tylney; that so many } ‘ myself no time to think, but went down imme- 
happy hours had been passed at our house; and : : diately. I have one fortunate quality—no mat- 
that she was anxious to make the acquaintance } ter what inward tumult there may be—I have 
of her cousin Hugh’s future wife. I hate her, S been told that I always appear cool and self- 
and I wish she’d stay away.” } possessed. 

I wanted to ask what Hugh had said about ' As soon as I reached the parlor door Hugh 
the visit, but could not. Hattie sat by my work- $ $ ; stepped forward, took my hand and introduced 
basket, unwinding my tape measure, breaking ; me to his cousin. In an instant Mrs. Scott’s 
my cottons, and doing all the things which an } < glass was at her eye, insolently noting the meet- 
idle person does, who gets sewing implements ; s ing, and comparing the merits of her brother's 
Within their, reach. She had been gone but a} § two loves. I glanced at Hugh and saw that he 
few moments when Hugh came in, looking warm ; was watching us both narrowly. 
with the walk in the hot sun. At any other: I could not help it, but my heart sank again 
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when I saw Laura Whitney. She seemed to? very much like the. ‘‘fretful poreupine.” I 
me, at the first glance, to be the most beautiful 3 should not complain, however, for she treats 
woman I had ever beheld. Her widow’s cap? her husband with the.same insolence, acting ag 
had been laid aside, but she still retained her ; if it was a favor for her to bear his name and 
deep black dress. This, by contrast, only made } spend his money. 
her wonderfully fair complexion appear still What a true specimen she would be of the 
fairer. Her hair was neither brown nor golden, ; dames of the ‘old regime,” one of whom said, 
but a pure blonde. The color on her cheeks } when speaking of the death of a notorious sin- 
was as delicate and soft as an infant’s; her } ner, who had gone to his account impenitent, 
mouth was small, rosy, a little full, perhaps; $ ‘that God would not condemn a person of that 
and her eyes were of that dusky blue, that look $ rank!” 
like lakes with mists floating over them; indo- : Mrs. Scott went on with her crocheting, and 
lent eyes, voluptuous, selfish, cruel eyes, it ; I took out my embroidery. Hattie fumed fora 
Diaietaetsesames aa bewildering. Cera at ee oor of wer os — 
wavy, sinuous; ‘Come, Amy, let’s go and see that new dah- 
grace perfectly indescribable, and her white ; lia. It’s as tall and stately as yourself,” added 
throat moved on her shoulders like a swan’s. { my indiscreet little partisan, with a defiant look 
She is a wonderfully brilliant conversation 3 at her sister and cousin. 
alist, adapting her remarks with ready tact to$ ‘You didn’t use to be celebrated for your 
the tastes of those with whom she is speaking. § flights of imagination, Hattie,” said Mrs. Scott, 
I could easily see that mamma was already $ with a smile that made the corners of her mouth 
charmed, not only with her visitor, but with § droop. 
herself; she evidently never knew before how $ After tea, Laura sauntered to the piano and 
agreeable she could be. Mrs. Scott hardly }commenced playing. At first her hands flew 
deigned to address her conversation to any one 3 like white birds over the ivory keys, the music 
but to Hugh or her cousin; though, as it was : now gay and sparkling ; then in some beautiful 
her first visit, she kept her glass nearly all the 3 German waltz, the time so well marked, the 
time to her eye, taking an inventory of every } notes so expressive, that one could close their 
article of furniture in the room. 3 eyes and see the spinning couples, wreathing in 
As they left the door, Hugh called back, 3 and out among each other, in some coffee garden 
‘*Mrs. Winthrop, I’m coming back to tea, to ; in the Vaterland; then slow, solemn, stately, 
eat peaches and cream with you; don’t forget.” 3 like the march of a great army; and again there 
I looked up at Laura, who was scanning me $ came a wail so sad, so beseeching, that one felt 
with her dusky eyes, where the light had gone ; as if the heart of the player was breaking. I 
out; but her adieu was graceful and cordial. 3 was glad that it was twilight, for the tears came 
I felt as if I would be expected to say some- to my eyes in spite of myself. Hugh was sit- 
thing to Hugh about his cousin, so preferred to ting by me on the sofa, scarcely breathing. I 
do it at the table, where the conversation could 3 at last became painfully conscious that I was 
not be too confidential, before papa and mamma, trying to note the effect of this music on him. 
to doing it when we might be alone. The strains were now all mournful, sobbing, 
So I praised her appearance extravagantly, } appealing I knew to the memory of the man 
perhaps I overdid it, for I was determined he beside me. His head gradually sunk on his 
should not think me jealous; and he assented : hands, and thus I sat and watched him as the 
in a careless, indifferent manner to all I said. {moon arose and looked in the window. Pre- 
25th.—Last evening Mrs. Brantly sent for me : sently a voice rose clear, thrilling in the little 
to take tea at Tylney. I did not wish to go, } room—and ‘Al mia Fernando!” was sung as I 
my heart felt sore when I thought how inferior ; had never heard it sung before. What wonder 
I was in every way, except my true woman’s : that Hugh rose and walked slowly across the 
heart, to Hugh’s cousin; but I had no reason- } room, like one without the power to resist, and 
able excuse for staying away. $ stood by the side of Laura Whitney for the rest 
When I entered the drawing-room, Laura was : of the evening! 
half-reclining on the sofa, reading, with asmall$} I could bear it no longer. I left the room as 
Italian greyhound in her lap, which she was it only going to the door to look out, snatched 
stooping and caressing with one white hand, Sup my hat and scarf, which hung on the rack 
which was constantly enapped at by the dog. $in the hall, and rushed off home glone. And 
Her greeting was cordial and graceful; but Mrs. $ what a night I have spent! I say to myself 
Scott’s cool ‘Good afternoon” made me feel constantly that Hugh has given me no cause 
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for this jealousy; but yet, shall the echo of, easily; so I went up stairs for the green baize 
that old love be always in his ears? Icould$cover. Hugh inspected it and praised it as he 
not endure it—I cannot even endure to think ; ought to have done. We were on the shady 
of it; and how will it be when I am irrevocably $ piazza, he listlessly twirling my thimble on the 
pound to him? Will these questions rise to tor-$ points of my scissors, and I standing with the 
ment me every time he sees his cousin, or hears 3 gun before me, bothering with a button-hole in 
her voice? If I thought so, God help me! but 3 the cover that was too small. 
J would never be his wife. ‘Hercules and Omphale, by all that’s good!” 
Bvening.—I had just finished the last sentence ; said a silvery, mocking voice close to us, and 
when Hugh came in. He looked like my Hugh 3 Laura Whitney came up the steps. 
again, not like Laura Whitney’s Hugh of last; ‘‘How you have tamed the man since I knew 
night. His first greeting was, ; him, years ago, Miss Winthrop! He’s a regular 
“Queen of hearts, if you ever do such a apron-string sort of body now,” she added. 
highly disreputable thing again as to walk home? Hugh reddened as he answered, ‘I thank 
slone at night from Tylney, you and I will haves you in Amy’s name for the compliment you 
to settle the matter at the end of the—tongue. ; have paid to her influence over me.” 
Seriously, Amy, what made you do it? Ireally; I had fastened the case over the gun, and, 
feel more than half-vexed with you, darling. It § after giving Laura a seat, picked up my sewing. 
was not right. Come kneel and confess.” § She had tact enough not to pursue what she 
I was already ashamed of the freak; and what $ saw was a most disagreeable form of banter; 
construction would Laura put upon it? so she chatted away in her versatile manner 
“You have no right to extort confession, ‘for an hour ormore. Hugh, who seemed rather 
yet, father Hugh,” I answered, laughingly, ‘I$ sullen at first, soon joined in, and at last got 
chose to come home, and I came.” up to escort her home. As they went across 
“Well, rebel, have you got my gun-case, that 3 the field, I saw her take his arm, and presently 
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you promised me, made yet? Come, you must } she pointed to her foot, and he stooped down 


buy absolution!” S evidently to fasten her boot. Heigho! I wish 
Iwas glad to have the subject dismissed so ¢ she had not come. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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OF GAIN. 
BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


And in the dark, forbidding days 
Lay passive ’neath the warring strife. 


A TROUBLED moan ran through the sky, 
It shivered o’er the naked trees, 

Then, sweeping down with sob and sigh, 
Just stirred the heaps of dry, dead leaves. 


I looked out to the dreary West, 

I saw the shivering woods stand bare; 
And by the song-bird’s mossy nest 

Only a dead leaf fluttered there. 


And then I thought, and thought in pain, 
How things of life are charged with loss; 
I could not—would not see the gain, 
The crown above the martyr’s cross. 


Black frosts and chilling rains will fall, 
And snow wrap up the vivid green; 

But through all changes that befall, 
Sweet Spring shall find it fresh again. 


All through the softly dropping rain, 
And in the sunshine’s golden haze, 

Stately will grow the yellow grain 
Into the Summer’s gorgeous blaze. 


And then—oh! soul which would not turn 
And look from loss to star-crowned gain, 

There where the rich red sunset burns 
They gather up the sheaves of grain! 


I watched the farmer drive his team 
Backward and forward oft again; 

And thus I thought as through that green 
The iron cleaves the souls of men. 


And thon which counted it a loss 
To suffer and be trodden down, 
Which only saw the thorns and cross, 
And not the golden starry crown— 


I watched him long; the ashen clouds 
Hung low within the dreary West, 

And, flaunting like a tattered shroud, 
The dry leaves rustled round the nest. 


That furrowed field lay black as night, 
And then broadcast the russet grain 

He scattered in that gloomy light, 
And thus I come to think of gain. 


I thought thus through the misty haze 
That seed must spring to light and life; 


Know’st thou that seed which may be dropped 
Upon the iron-furrowed mould, 

Shall spring into a goodly crop, 
A stately harvest manifold? 


Chill winds may nurse it; bitter rains 
May fall upon the ragged soil ; 

But forth shall spring the vivid grain, 
A rich reward for pain and toil! 
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THE OLD TEACHER. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Lzonte, how would you like to take lessons and her intelligence and amiability won the 
in Latin and German, this winter?” : 3 love of her teachers. Home, at eighteen, was 
Leonie uncurled her little figure from its rest- $ only another delightful change; and the petted 
ing-place, in the corner of the broad window- ; but unspoiled child was the very darling of her 
sill, and, springing down, showed, from under ; father. Her generous, warm heart was touched 
a mass of black ringlets, a pair of saucy black 3 deeply by her father’s account of his old friend; 
eyes, and a pretty piquant face. : and her reception of her teacher was a beauti- 
“Latin and German, papa? I don’t know! A ? ful combination of respect and affection. Yets 
school-girl just emancipated don’t feel exactly 3 smile would quiver round her rebellious lips as 
like stepping back into the traces. Why?” ; the gaunt, tall figure, with its ill-fitting suit 
“You have heard me speak of Herman Styles, 3 S of shabby clothes, its immense feet and stoop- 
my dear old class-mate.”’ ing gait, presented itself; and the effect was 
“Who gave up his holiday to nurse the sick ; heightened by large, prominent eyes of a pale 
in the awful cholera year?” { blue, sandy hair streaked with white, and 
“Yes; the gentlest, most tender-hearted hero ; sallow, faded complexion. ‘Dominie Samp- 
I ever heard of! He was the most delicate { son!” she thought, as she advanced to meet 
young man in the class; so retiring and quiet 3 him. 
that many thought him cowardly. Yet, at that ; § «Miss Huntingdon?” he queried, with a shy, 
fearful call for aid from every one, he faced 3 nervous bow. 
pestilence, almost certain death, to nurse the: ‘‘Leonie Huntingdon! My father’s old friend 
poor in Philadelphia during that fearful summer. : must allow me to drop formality. Will you walk 
He was a young man then. Now his hair is gray, ; into the library and select our books? You vill 
and his figure stooping, from the premature 3 pied me a very ignorant person on both lan- 
old age of study and struggling against mis- : guages; but I will try to do credit to my teach- 
fortune; yet the same quiet heroism is printed $ ; ing.” And aside she added, ‘‘ Will nothing put 
on his fine face as then illuminated it. He has$him at his ease? All the blood in his body is 
been in South America for several years; but § ‘in his face.” 
to-day he called upon me to tell a tale of sorrow ; And the shy, embarrassed scholar fully justi- 
and care. His wife died many years ago; two} fied her thought. The stylish little figure and 
children followed her to the grave—and he is ; easy, graceful manner was absolutely terrifying 
alone in the world, and very poor. He wished 3 to the grave recluse, whose worldly intercourse 
me to aid him in obtaining scholars in Latin $ had been closely confined to scientific circles, 
and German, refused all assistance except a : and whose home had been presided over by 8 
trifling loan, and gladly undertook to give his : delicate, gentle little wife, as modest and quiet 
first lesson to his old friend’s daughter.” N jas himself. Not until the lessons were fairly 
“T had not the slightest idea how anxious I 3 ; 3 started did he lose his awkward manner; but 
was to study languages!” cried Leonie. ‘I am ; when the little beauty once began to read the 
all impatient to begin!” 3 languages, her teacher threw heart and soul 
‘*He will come to-morrow morning. Mention : into his task, and the hour set for the lesson 
it among your friends, Leonie, and try to form } lengthened into two, three, or four; while all 
a class for him.” his knowledge of the quaint, weird German 
Leonie Huntingdon’s life had been one long, $ ‘ legends, the deep, metaphysical lore, the clas- 
unbroken scene of sunshine at the time when I} sics, and the poring over out-of-the-way volumes 
present her to my readers. The only child of ; were all poured out for Leonie’s entertainment 
an indulgent father, she had lost her mother and instruction. His other lessons were daily 
when too young to feel the sorrow. From the; tasks; but the hours spent with Leonie were 
care of her old nurse she went to a good board- $ his resting-places, his bright spot in the weary 
ing-school, where her wit, good-humor, and vi- routine of a teacher’s life. Her winning ge2- 
vacity — her queen among her companions, $ 3 tleness toward him, her taming of the high, 
11 
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THE OLD TEACHER. lll 
youthful spirits to meet his sadness and try to ; tied for life to Herman Styles—and she did try 
vin him to cheerfulness, were, to the sore heart ; to forget it. But when the parting came, the 
of the old teacher, touching and grateful tri- ; one kind farewell would linger warmly in her 
putes from his old friend’s child. And winter, memory; and the stooping form, erected by the 
spring, summer, and fall sped on, and the les- } 3 dignity of sorrow and love, haunted her in her 
sons were continued with but little interruption. } new life. It was no sinecure. Two children 
Sometimes, though not often, Leonie won isa 3 of bright intellect and over-indulged manners 
for an evening call. But in the brilliant par- } needed all her care to keep them in order and 
lors, with the lively hostess, his old shyness; employed; yet the long, lonely evenings, the 
came painfully over him; and, seeing that these} many hours of thought, were filled with the 
visits brought more embarrassment than plea-; memory of a kind voice, a tender protection, 
sure, she ceased to urge them. sand a dignified sorrow. All his oddity, his 

A sad time was coming for the gay, bright } clumsiness, his awkward shyness was forgotten, 
child. Her father died suddenly, and, his in-} or ennobled in the recollection of his noble 
come dying with him, Leonie was thrown or- heart, his splendid intellect, and great acquire- 
phaned and penniless upon the world. Herman 3 ments. She wrote to him often, and received 
Styles was near her through all the weary, ; kind letters in reply; yet there was a strange, 
wretched time of sorrow, parting, pain, and? § vague longing in her heart that this correspond- 
desolation. He, losing sight of self in the ab-$ ence did not satisfy. 
sorbing theme of her grief, stood manfully be- : Two years had passed in her new home, when 
tween her and every rude shock which sudden } she received, from her father’s lawyer, a letter 
poverty flings to its victims. But all his affec- : : : stating that a legacy from a great aunt had been 
tion could not save the house she loved, the } placed in his hands for her use. The sum was 
thousand relics of happiness around her; he small, yet enough to make her independent of 
could only watch the preparations for the sale : work, and give her something above comforts. 
with a wrung heart, and a gentle, consoling } : The same post brought another letter. 
sympathy for the orphan. 


“Leonie, don’t!” he said, gently, as he found, : ; 
on morning, the little sable-clad figure kneel- $ ‘the dreadful hand-writing on this sheet. The 


ing sobbing by her father’s vacant chair. “My ; 3 long looked-for trial of my life, threatening for 
dear child, you are grieving yourself to death.” x years, age Sien ah. Seats 5 ae es 

“No, dear friend,” she eaid, rising; “I have N ‘ learning to guide the pen by feeling, but I can- 
done with weak sorrow. To-morrow I shall $ {not write very legibly ye. Don't—dea® Oe 
leave you, to commence my struggle with the § $ very much shocked if I tell you to direct your 
world. My friend, Mrs. Baird, will take me; 3 next letter to the alms-house; for my rent is 
to Bridgeport as a governess for Mary and} j enly: poid Sie this many ant gow bnew ay 
Hetty.” } teaching was my only resource. My darling, 

“You—you, Leonie? You are not—I—oh! } ‘ write soon. Though other, stranger eyes must 
Leonie, I did im mean to speak yet; but—but } read your letter, it will be my only pleasure in 


—I have wanted to ask you since—I 3 
She looked up with an inquiring face. $ 
“I thought—perhaps—Leonie, I love you!; The tears fell fast over the irregular lines, 

Can you live with your father’s old friend? 1 3 3 the giraggling words, and awkward letters; and 

know my home is a poor one, one that I should g then, with a throbbing, swelling heart, Leonie 

never have dared offer to you before; but now— 3 ’ sought her kind friend, Mrs. Baird. 

Tam old—not fit for you, my bright one. But: ; “You have been crying. Are you ill?” was 

Iwill try to make you happy, and, pachege, I3 ; the greeting she received. 

can make my little wife love it—I § «No; but I came to tell you that I must leave 
“Oh! how good, how kind you are!” she said, ; you to-morrow. I am going to be married to 

Yehemently. ‘But it cannot be! No, no, I will ; Mr. Styles.?’ 

not burden you!” Mrs. Baird stared in astonishment. 

“Burden me! Leonie, I love you!” “Mr. Styles! Why, he is old enough to be 

“But I cannot——” she stopped. 3 your fi father! What is it, Leonie? Do not let 

“I see,” he said, sadly. ‘I was an old fool : > the weariness of tadiing make you rush into 
tothink of it! Forget it, little one, and let me $ * such a marriage.” 

be your old friend again.” : Leonie handed her the lawyer’s letter. 

It was a shock to Leonie to think of her youth $ «But this only makes it more inexplicable,’ 
Vou. XLII.—8 








““DeaR LeonrE—Do not be startled at seeing 


3 this world to hear that you are well and happy. 
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she said, completely bewildered. “He is an, no longer. She knelt down beside him, and, 
excellent person, I do not doubt; but I cannot; taking his wasted hand, carried it to her lips, 
see——”’ $ A smile came into his sightless eyes, as he 

“Oh! Mrs. Baird, I never knew my own heart $ said, 
till to-day ; and now I see that I have loved ae “Leonie! Is it Leonie?” 
since I first knew him! I cannot tell you half; “Yes, your child—your wife, who will never 
his kindness when my father died; and now I} leave you again!” 
know that it was losing him that saddened all “No, no! My darling shall not sacrifice her. 
my life since. I looked upon him as a sort of? self to an old, blind man!” 
father; but now I know that he is more to me, “Will you thrust me out from my home?” 
dearer than any other has ever been! I must: she said, in a voice that carried truth in every 
gotohim. Give me God-speed on my journey, 3 accent. ‘I have found my resting-place, after 
my friend.” a weary waiting.” And she clung to him like 

Warmly the kind friend responded, and Leonie } a tired child. 
left her. ; “But, Leonie——” 

Night was closing in, and Herman Styles was } “Can you not believe me?” she said, ear. 
sitting sadly by his fire, trying to face manfully ; nestly. “I love you! I cannot be happy apart 
the dark future before him. Large tears would; from you! If you cast me off, you will break 
rise, and roll heavily down his sallow cheeks; : my heart!” 
but they were patiently wiped away, while he} ‘Cast you off!” 
whispered, softly, ‘The Lord will provide, ay!; The strong arms folded her in a close em- 
for me as well as her, my Leonie!” ; brace, and ‘held her fast, while the red fire-light 

She came in, with a quiet step, and stood} played: upon her upturned face full of loving 
near him, scanning, by the fire-light, the shabby $ trust; and she, in broken tones, but with the 
dress, the pale cheeks, the holy, trusting ex- 3 emphasis of sincerity, repeated her vow—never 
pression, till the full heart could keep silence ‘ to leave him! 
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CHANGED! 
BY LILIAS M 


From days far off and olden 
A shadow falleth here. 


Yow low-roofed, mossy cottage, 
Brown, ’neath clustering vines, 

Nestles beneath the shadow 
Of whispering, dark-hued pines. It darkens the glowing beauty 
Of the fields of waving grain; 

It dims the light of the present— 
The past is here again; 

And anew the sad heart throbbeth, 
And moaneth in its pain. 


Grass grows to the very door-step, 

Starred with butter-cups, golden bright; 
Ah! the low-roofed, mossy cottage 

Very pleasant seems to the sight! 


A maiden of saintly beauty 
Once dwelt in the cottage old— 
With blue eyes soft and-dreamy, 
And locks of paly gold. 


The brook still sings in the meadow 
Its joyous, rippling tune; 

The song-birds pause to hear it, 
When haunting the trees in June. 


One day, when the purple hill-tops 
Grew pale, as the sun went down, . 
The maiden, cold and silent, 
Was borne from the cottage brown. 


The wheat-field glows in the sunlight, 
And the frolicsome breeze steals by, 
To whisper some mirthful secret 
To the nodding heads of rye; 
And they nod afresh and waver 
As if they’d fain reply. Her brow was pale as the lilies 
That twined around her head; 
The rose on her quiet bosom 
From her cheek had stolen the red. 


Ah! peace lies sweet on the meadow, 
And sweet on the sunny plain; 
But peace to the heart a-weary 
Will never return again! Now the cot seems lone and dreary, 
Though once twas ever bright; 
And dreary seems the meadow, 
Though bathed in golden light! 


Though the light is bright and golden, 
Though the sky is pure and clear— 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L *s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. § come to, on the right. Fust bar’l; don’t furgit!’ 
“He’s queer actin’, anyway! Won't taste} I sh’d say, ‘’cause the next bar’l’s got ole hog’s 
pork er beans, I heerd somebody say; goes off} pork in’t. I want pig pork fer the beans.’ [I 
miles, an’ guess what arter!” ; ssh’ d give ’im the gre’t bootcher knife ter cut it, 
«After maple sugar?” ; ‘an’ a plarter ter bring it up in. ’E’d want ter 
“No-o-o! arter ex’cise; warlks like a house know how big a piece ’e mus’ git; an’ arter 
afire! I’ve seen ’im!” : : considerin’ wi’ both hands on my hips, so, I 
«I didn’t know but he ont after maple sugar, $ sh’d say, ‘Oh! ye may git a pooty big piece; 
this time of year, spring.” you'll like ter have the beans nice an’ jooey; git 
“No-o!” $@ piece bigger’n a piece 0’ cheese; consid’able 
Mercy Kennedy was a little purling brook; bigger.’ That would ex’cise ’is brain some, 
Mrs. Kennedy, her brother’s wife, was an ava-; ye see. Wal, so I sh’d keep ’im totin’ roun’ t’ll 
Janche ever upon the slide, especially on the} my bakin’ wus done an’ my rooms swep’—I 
borders of the brook. She hadn’t a spark of } sh’d tell ’im he might dust the furnitoor, ’f ’e 
malice; on the contrary, she had a great love} would. I do’ know’s he’d be ’xactly willin’ to 
of peace and goodness; but she was strong; and} though. D’ye s’pose ’e would, Lemuel?” 
liked in a wholesome way to exert her forces. 3 Mr. Kennedy answered, that, judging from 
“No-o! goes arter ex’cise. He. ort ter be} his own experience, he didn’t believe he would. 
where I am, hadn't ’e, Lemuel?” Mrs. Kennedy ‘‘thort like ’nough ’e wouldn’t; 
Mr. Kennedy also was a brook, but of a little | but she shouldn’t care ’f ’e didn’t. She sh’ d 
greater breadth, a little louder proclivities, as} ha’ the fun of askin’ ’im, an’ o’ hearin’ what 
became his sex. ‘What ’d you do, if you had}’e’d say to ’t. He’s paintin’ Mr. John Clay’s 
im?” he asked. ; mill an’ sugar-camp. There ain’t re’ly another 
“The fust thing i’ the mornin’ I’d say, ‘Hop,’ } such boozerish place anywhere, that J know of; 
('s name’s Hopkins, ye know; they say ’e’s old but he’s charmed wi’ ’t, so they say. They say 
Dr. Hopkins’ son o’ Marlb’rough. Land! I’ve ’e’s let the sun in ter shine on one part on ’t, 
heerd my farther say a sight ’bout old Dr. Hop- an’ it’s ‘splendid!’ This ’s the word—‘splen- 
kins—doctor o’ duvvinity, ’e was—o’ Marlb’-} did!’ (’Ta’n’t none o’ my words, ’s ye both 
rough. My farther’s farther come from Marlb’- ;} know.) ‘Splendid! splendid!’—they can’t say 
rough, ye know, don’t ye, Mercy ?”’) ’t of’n ’nough! The camp’s such ’s my farther 
“No, I didn’t know it.” Suse’ ter make, ’cordin’ ter their tell; hem- 
“Ye ort ter; ’e did. Wal, I sh’d say, ‘Hop, ‘ lock. They say ’t the sun shines on a part 
you may run up garrit an’ git me some beans, : 0” this, splendid, too! but that a part on ’t 
some o’ the speckled ones under the eaves, in } ‘ down where the hemlock’s thick, ’s as black ’s 
the sou’east corner. Don’t bump-yer head.’ 1} (‘ black ’s that chimbly-back,’ they use’ ter say 
sh’d say; ‘Don’t git the small white beans, ner }’s long ago ’s when you an’ I were young, 
the marrer-fats, ner the cramberries; git the} , \ Lemuel, now we hafe ter say, ‘black ’s that 
speckled ones under the eaves, i’ the sou "east } sto’ !? My! sunthin’ o’ a fallin’ off, a’n’t it, old 
corner.’ An’ I sh’d say ter him ag’n, ‘Don’t } ' feller ?) They say ’t ’e’s got the sun settin’; 
bump yer head!’ But I sh’d be in hopes ’e > a’mos’ down; an’ that ’t shines through the 
would—jes’ ’nough ter make ’im rub it smartly : bare trees on to things like one blaze o’ glory. 
wi’ the hand that hadn’t any beans in ’t. When; That’s what Cowperthwait says about it; an’ ’e 
’e got down wi’ ’is beans, I sh’d look at ’im an’) allers gits things ’bout right; I’ve noticed this 
know, by the snap o’ ’is eyes an’ the frowze o’ ever sence ’e’s been here. 
‘is hair, ’t ’e got a bump up there; but I sh’d } ‘°E’s got orl the ole rotten lorgs in; an 
have orl my larf inside, an’ bluster roun’, an’ $ they’re covered all over wi’ moss; an’ they’re 
take the beans out o’ ’is hand, an’ say, ‘Good : ablaze too, where the sun comes. ’E’s got Mr. 
boy, Hop! Now jes’ run down suller an’ bring } John Clay in, walkin’ i’ the path ‘t leads fro’ 
me up a piece o’ pork out o’ the fust bar’l ye; the mill ter the camp. ‘Is old hat is on, so ’s 
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114 JESSY CLAY. 
is ve ‘frock, an’ ’e’s —- a bucket full o’ ; ‘*She’s standin’ by 8g ‘ion lit up wi’ it, ee 
sap, *t seems; fer one arm ’s stretched away Ssaid; an’ she’s stirrin’ the bilin’ surrup wi’ ¢ 
out so—the sap ’s ser heavy to ’im, ye see. ) long- -handled ladle. They say ’e’s made ’er 
He’s carried the things that war heavy, t’ll the: : bootiful; an’ ’f ’e hadn’t, ’twouldn’t be like ’er, 
things that a’n’t very heavy, seem heavy ter: ‘The kittle hangs on cross-sticks; the smoke ’s 
him. He’s a’most seventy now; an’ they say | a-risin’, the fire ’s a-blazin’ an’ flarin’, an’ the 
the man’s painted ’im tall an’ gaunt, jest ’s’e is. tongues o’ flame, Cowperthwait said, lap the 
Cowperthwait called ’im ‘a gran’ ole Roman.’ {bubblin’ surrup out o’ the kittle. I ’xpect it’s 
“I motion we go down, all three of us, ter-:a pooty gran’ thing!” 
morrer, an’ see what they’re doin’ i’ them: 
parts!” 
Mr. Kennedy told her he’d been thinking, all 
along, of going to see Mr. Clay’s camp, but } I REMEMBER hearing Cowperthwait say of 
hadn’t got started. ‘the artist, one day about that time, ‘‘He’s the 
“No; ’t takes some folks a good while ter} good old Stephen over again! When he sees 
start, I’ve noticed, if they don’t have somebody ; this holy child of his brain before him, he’ll 
ter start ’em,” tipping him one of her comical } lift his hands and say, ‘Now let Thou Thy ser- 
winks. For it by no means displeased her,}vant depart in peace; for my eyes have seen 
that, beyond where his work, or his business ‘Thy and my glory joined together in one piece 
led him, he seldom stirred, or wanted to, unless } before them!’” He called the picture ‘‘per- 
she first said to him, ‘‘Come, Lemuel, I’m goin’ \ fect!” and one does not often hear this word, 


CHAPTER II. 


down ter the village terday, ter make a visit ter } 
Miss Trumble’s,” (or Lancaster's, or Hill’s, as ; 
might be,) ‘‘an’ you’ve got ter come arter me 
an’ stop ter tea, ye know; an’ ye mus’ spruce 
up; I’m goin’ to;” or, when each holy Sabbath } 
came round, and, moving with the stillness she } 
gave to that morning, but to no other, she said, 


“Time ter go, Lemuel; there’s yer hat; stop, 
le’ me pick this bit o’ lint off.” Then she picked 
away fondly at every speck she could find on 
coat, waistcoat, and pants, and they went out 
together. 

“They said there terday, ’t everybody goes 


in ter see the picter that wants ter. I didn’t 
think o’ goin’, fer I a’n’t no judge o’ such 
things, 0’ course; but they said I must. Cow- 
perthwait told me ter go! I made fun ’nough 
o’ his thinkin’ ’t J mus’ see it. I tol’ ’im I 
s’posed the one that’s doin’ on’t wouldn’t know 
whe’er ’twas a good picter er not, t’ll I’d seen 
it an’ tol’ ’im. But he didn’t make fun o’ me. 
I never can make ’im do it, anyway ’t I try. 
’E says ’e likes me orl the more fer bein’ ole- 


fashioned, an’ so on, (I shan’t tell ye orl ’e: 


said, fer I don’t deserve it,) jest ’s ’e likes the 
oldest thing ’e’s got in orl the world, best. 
That’s the chair ’is mother use’ ter set in; 
(she’s dead, ye know;”’) spoken so softly that 
the purling brook was heard quoting a couplet 
from the song of ‘The Old Arm-Chaivr.’ 

‘°E’s got Jessy in,” pursued Mrs. Kennedy, 
after having given her tribute to Cowperthwait’s 
mother and Mercy’s quotation; that is, after 
having applied her handkerchief with more 
noise than usual to her nose, saying something 
about snuff’s bein’ such a bother to a body 


perfect, out of his so nicely discriminating lips. 
I remember that the artist would turn neither 


‘to the right, nor the left; would give not evens 
‘moment's attention to the invitations to dinner, 


}to tea, which, mostly through Cowperthwait, to 
}whom he had brought letters, assailed him; or 


‘to the appearance of our prettily dressed vil- 
‘lage belles, who, as often as they dared, went 
‘to tinkle about the picture in his hearing. 
‘They came away, I remember, saying, ‘‘They 
‘didn’t believe but he was good-natured, if one 
could only get at him! but there he stood, plash- 
‘ing his brushes one way and another, his fore- 


head tied up into knots; and every hair of his 
mustaches had a snarl in it, as if he were a 
tiger! My! if they didn’t get hold of ’im, by- 
and-by, when his piece was done!—if they 
didn’t hand ’im round some then! They didn't 
blame ’im for being cross to Miss Parker,” they 
said; ‘‘for she drove him wild, almost, with her 
minced-up phrases about Church, Rosa Bon- 
heur, and the old masters. She was grcat on 
the old masters! She always got close to his 
elbow, a little back of it, to say those things; 
and one day it vexed him so, that he started to 
bring something he wanted—an old rag!” they 
said, ‘‘brushed against her hoops and almost 
upset her, and was so cross he didn’t apologize! 
Wasn’t that pretty well? Only, they didn’t 
blame him for being cross to Miss Parker, she 
was so silly! but that wasn’t any reason why 
he should be cross to them! Miss Parker didn’t 
like his Jessy,” they said. ‘She was forever 
finding fault with that! She didn’t wait, either, 
till she was out of his hearing, before she be- 


!> gan! He had made her too refined, she said. 
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But anybody could see ‘twas all her envy! ; she did! of course she would! But he contrived 
Jessy Clay was refined! She didn’t own two» ; every time to escape her and come near where 
houses in Charleston, as Miss Parker did! She } Jessy was standing in quiet enjoyment. They 
couldn’t spend her time visiting the Lancasters { said they saw him look at her very often; it 
and other folks that weren’t any relation, and : seemed as if he couldn’t keep his eyes off of 
didn’t care about having her! She lived in a: her a great while at a time. 

r house and worked hard; but she had the : The sun went down, the shadows of evening 
good Clay and Prescott blood in her veins; and } : began to gather along the western shore and at 
there wasn’t her equal for grace and refinement \ the skirts of the islands, while the rest of the 
in the village!—there wasn’t another so beau- é landscape was flooded with the soft golden light, 
tiful! They thought Miss Parker had better ‘ as if it were a baptism. 
shut up!” > They stood until this also passed and was 

: succeeded by the sober gray of the coming 
CHAPTER IIIf. ‘night, and then they drove to the village of 
Ar last the harness was thrown off; the piece : Laconia for refreshment; and they said Miss 
was done; and it was impossible to look at it’ Parker was ‘dreadfully disgusted” to see how 
without feeling its spirit of deep repose enter; Hopkins waited upon Jessy. The rest were 
the heart. The artist’s brows were unlocked; ; lively as they could be; Mr. Murray and Abby 
he was the most genial fellow in the world; but : Lancaster danced a little, in grotesque fashion, 
Iremember the belles said, that, ‘‘Lively as he ; when, in grotesque fashion, Ida Trumbull played 
was, they never should dare, again, to say any- ; on the piano while they were waiting for their 
thing to him about being so cross, when he was: supper to be ready; Cowperthwait, whose fine 
painting; for, when they undertook to joke him } humor wgs stimulated by the quick appreciation 
about it, one day, he grew sober in a minute! } ; : of the accomplished Hopkins, said the liveliest 
They knew from that, that he would be just so , ; things! Jenny Lancaster, as a good-hearted 
again, if he was painting. They wouldn’t want ; \ girl and Miss Parker’s hostess, found the easiest, 
such a fellow for their husband, at any rate. ’ best chair in the room for her, that, if possible, 
Perhaps Jessy could get along well enough with } ‘her complaints on this head might be dissipated ; 
it (if he did offer himself to her). She was so ; at table she kept Miss Parker’s plate and her 
pretty, they supposed he couldn’t help being © own entreaties going, to Mr. Murray, to Cow- 
good-natured to her, if he was painting. But: : perthwait, that, if possible, a tenderer piece of 
they wouldn’t want him!” ‘chicken or tongue might be found, to be to her 
Arm-in-arm he and Cowperthwait were con- ; palate what each mouthful of the excellent re- 
stantly moving, drinking the refreshment of the ‘ past was to the rest; but nothing did her any 
delightful season; fishing in the brooks; and ; \ good. She kept her glowering looks going 
Hopkins brought in several sketches of our: : round the table, especially out to that end 
scenery; one of them (the meeting of the two , ‘ where Jessy sat at Hopkins’ side, looking as 
rivers, the Pemmigiwasset and Winnipisiogee, ‘ content and lovely as a white rose with the 
to form the Merrimack) unrivaled in beauty, } morning dew and the morning sun onit. She 
he said, if one went searching a thousand miles. ; didn’t part with her glowering looks at all, they 
A party was formed one day to show him the : said; but still had them when they set her down 
Great Bay, so-called, from Musquito Bridge, ‘at Mr. Lancaster’s gate. 
near Laconia. Artists never visit this scene, I } 
suppose; because a few miles farther on is Lake } 
Winnipisiogee enticing their feet; but for pure : CHAPTER tV. 
beauty, I do not know a view at the upper lake; A Day or two later, Cowperthwait and the 
which surpasses it, and Hopkins said the same. } artist went to the Great Bay, the former to 
They said he wrung his hands traversing to:catch fish, the latter to get views. They 
and fro, wrought up with his joyful excitement. } brought home ‘a capital sketch!” so Cowper- 
Jessy, they said, who had never seen the place } : thwait said, and a dozen fine large trout and 
before, trembled, looking from island to shore; } \ pickerel. 
but, in that large company, was too timid to} ; Here’s a brace for you,” he added, opening 
utter even one of her beautiful thoughts. But his parcel before me. ‘Hopkins has taken 
Miss Parker, they said, ‘‘made a fool of herself, : some to Clay’s folks.” 
of course! cackling about ‘effects,’ ‘shadows,’ ; ‘“‘Tell me!’ said I, receiving hjs gift, ‘chow 
‘fairy islands, and coves!’ She did most of it,” ‘is it with Hopkins? What does he feel toward 
they said, ‘in Hopkins’ hearing.” Of course } Jessy, I mean?” 
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He's pretty deeply smitten; he thinks she’s ; asking some question directly about Jessy. If 
something of a lily—a rare, white one, unfold- } Jenny told him how beautiful she was, how she 
ing handsomely in her poor out-of-the-way } was improving her mind and tastes, reading the 
home. And without one of the damages town } books he left for her, cultivating her flowers 
lilies» are so apt to get, too, cither in the bud, } and living close, close to nature as she does, a 
or somewhere along. He thinks there never } loving, pleased look overspread his features, to 
was such grace; likes it ever so much better ‘be followed, she says, very often, by a look of 
for its being so timid, you know. Isn’t that : longing and pain. So she knew where his heart 
a splendid fellow?” touching a finger to the} was, although it was several days sometimes 
trout’s round side. ‘I know just where I ; before he allowed himself to go near her. And 
caught him. He has his own ideas, you see, of } when he did call, he took Jenny with him 
what she'll be by-and-by, if she has a chance; } always; and let her do most of the talking with 
to see the world, that is, and dress as he has : Jessy, while he stood back, inspecting her occu- 
seen some ladies. He'll offer himself, I guess. } pations. Her reading, I mean; and Jenny says 
I guess he will; though sometimes he don’t} he didn’t even pass over her work-basket with- 
know what to do about it; for he isn’t very } out giving it a tender glance or ‘wo. He stop- 
rich, and he means to go to Italy. I think } ped by every plant, smelled her geraniums and 
he’s afraid he’ll be obliged to give that up, if roses; (she says she saw him touch his lips to 
he marries. He’s a good deal exercised. You : a rose, one day;) he spoke to her bird, never 
know she’s sitting for her portrait now?” } forgot its name, she noticed, if he was gonea 

‘*Mrs. Kennedy told me.” $ whole year; and once in awhile he asked Jessy 

“What does she think about it?” some question about what he was looking at; 





‘She thinks it is a bad business! She can’t} and showed that he heard what they said all 
keep still, she says. She says she would be ; the time, by interposing little remarks, or ques- 
glad to go to Cambridge, into the room of a: tions of his own. By the time they were ready 
young man who sits there industriously study- {to come away, something, some feeling which 
ing, and tell him that if he wants an inch of } she believes was love, kindled and flamed up 


ground to stand on, when he gets here, he’d}in them both. Both were as self-possessed as 
better come at once.” ’ they could be; he more so than she; for you 
“She means sd g know she is as tender as a lily; and Jenny says 
“She means Joseph Lancaster. She says she ; that she looked pleased, and yet as if she were 
knows he loves Jessy, and has for years, but : borne down with some concealed struggle, and 
has refrained from telling her, because he had ‘ as if tears would come easier than the smiles 
his education to get, and was poor. She thinks {they saw, if she would let them, And Jenny 
Jessy loves him, if she only knew it. She says {says she could read what he kept back in the 
her love for him is sleeping, that is all; she { veins setting out on his forehead, and in the 
wants him to come and wake it!” $ flushes of color mixing themselves with his 
3habitual pallor. When they came away, he 
: always had some sincere, manly word for her; 
CHAPTER V. sand after that he didn’t see her, unless it was 
Ix a day or two Ida called; Mrs. Kennedy’s : by accident, all through the rest of his — 
trouble had got into her head. “I'lltell you;tion. He left some book and some little wor 
how it has been,” said she, quietly taking her $ for her when he went back to his studies, Jenny 
crocheting out of her pocket. ‘Whenever he! says. And so she knows he loves her, but that 
came home, after he had been gone awhile, at : he wouldn’t say one word until he knew how 
his studies or teaching, he showed, before he} he would come out with his studies. He is 
had been in the house half an hour, that he; almost through now, you know. In one month 
was thinking of Jessy. While he was busy } he will be ready for the bar; and it’s all gone! 
about something else, putting away his books, } I mean, he has lost her; for Ned says Hopkins 
or untying his parcels, he asked some such ? will offer himself to-day; that he will take her 
question as this: ‘Had they been out much }to the Mountains for the season, and then to 
‘lately ?—had they seen any of Mr. Clay’s folks?’ ; New York; will show her all the beautiful things 
Jenny can always tell him she has, you know; ; she has all her life been longing to see, a et 
for she likes to go there. She told me all about } not seen; and perhaps, some time, will go 
it to-day. She says sometimes she would simply ; Italy and take her there too. You can see how 
answer him, and then wait to see what he would sit is! She won't refuse this; especially as he 
do; and she says he never could wait long before } is so attractive a person, and as she has been 
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go much with him lately. More especially, as; perthwait, when he was telling me about it. 
she has no reason to think that Joseph Lan-{ “The poor fellow tried to quiet her, (although 
easter cares so much for her as he does for you ‘he must have needed somebody pretty badly to 
or me, since he calls to see us five times, per- 3 do the same thing for him, since he understood 
haps, to calling to see her once! So there it; one thing well enough, and that was, that she 
js! and I feel bad about it! And Jenny feels} wouldn’t accept him.) He offered to take back 
bad! Anyway that it can turn out I shall feel} his proposals; told her they would both forget 
pad; for Hopkins loves her, and ke is such afit and be friends, simply, as they had been; 
good fellow! There’s a good deal of trouble, ; made the best of his own pain; but she still 
of one kind and another, in the world, isn’t sobbed as if she would be shaken to pieces. As 
there? But then I suppose one must bear it, ; well as she could, she begged him to forgive her 
and can!” : for weeping so; but she wanted him to leave her 

Sthen. When she could, she would see him and 
CHAPTER VI. S tell him what she thought of such goodness, 

Mrs. Kennepy called here, and at Mr. Trum- ’ «That was all the comfort he got; and he came 
pull’s, in those days; but could not stop; ap- away. All he does this morning is to walk the 
peared to be charged with some important $ floor. He don’t see anything worth living for, 
maiter; but when we questioned her respecting : exactly, after this, you see. He’s thirty-two; 
it, would only say, ‘“‘Guess what ’tis!” We $ she’s the first one he has ever cared much about; 
guessed; but, shaking her head, she replied, § S (or, so he thinks now;) and it has taken some- 
“No! no! no-o-o!” the last, when our guesses 3 ’ thing of a hold of him, I find. He says he must 
gew too preposterous. ‘No; but sunthin’ si get away from here; must go somewhere; but 
goin’ ter ’appen! You'll know, some day; an’ 3 : : New York, and even Italy seems no better than 
afore long, pro’bly.” She spoke as if she were $ $ Central Africa to him now; hardly so good. 
one of the solemn old Delphic Pythias, said, ; He's half-distracted about Jessy. He called 
“Good-by,” solemnly, and went. ‘ there again in the evening, last night, but didn’t 

It was said of Mr. Hopkins, meantime, I re- § see her. She had gone to bed sick with a head- 
member, that he had gone into his tiger skin, } : S ache, her father told him. He wants some 
behind his tiger face again, now he was again § ’ woman to go to her. Can’t you go? Don’t let 
engaged in painting. He was painting in Jessy $ Sher make herself sick; tell her ’tisn’t worth 
Clay’s little front room; was there six hours of § while; tell her the spring sun will still shine 
the day, and sometimes longer. Even Cowper- Sand she must look up and see it: Tell her that 
thwait was tired of trying to get him out. Jessy Hopkins too suffers, and she must be brave for 
was seldom seen. Those who saw her, said that} both. This is the way to make sure of you 
her refinement grew every day. Her step was ; women. ’Tisn’t a very easy thing for you to 
like a queen’s, they said; still her head, and } 3 get bravery for yourselves, alone; but, if an- 
even her whole tall, slender form bent under : other comes into the case, you'll brush off your 
the tenderness and timidity of her nature. So i tears and go through fire for him. We are dif- 
Miss Parker’s nose was curled more and more: ferent. We will go through fire for another, 
every day, they said; and she was beginning to ; and will do the same for ourselves, which seems 
whisper things they would not hear! And then ; to me about right. I don’t suppose Christ meant 
it was that good Mrs. Kennedy’s ire was kindled. ; that we should love our neighbor better than 

Land!” said she, ‘‘she hits everybody a dab! } ourselves.” 

F Icould git hold of a dorg that ’s got every one $ 
0’ is hairs growin’ the wrong way, that ’s jes’ N CHAPTER VIII. 


mean ’nough ter be sent off where orl their woo’- : Jessy wept a great deal. She was ashamed 
chucks die o’ the whooping-cough, I sh’d like ; that she couldn’t controt herself, she said; but 

ter set "im on to ’er, an’ see what work they two ; she had kept it back so long! 
‘d make of it together!” ‘Kept what back, dear?—how long have you 
kept it back?—a few weeks?—since Hopkins 

$ has been here?” 

CHAPTER VII. ; 6 Oh, no! years!” she answered. ‘I can’t tell 
Mr. Horxins offered himself the hour his‘ S any one what it ds. I have no right to admit 
Piece was finished; but all the answer he got : Sit to myself; but you know how I have lived 
Was tears. : ; here alone with my poor old father; and one 
“She was frightfully shaken! as near as I can { : ‘thought has been company for me all the time. 


make out from what Hopkins says,” said Cow- ‘I have known that I had no right to it. No one 
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had ever come-_and offered it to me, and left it; ‘*How did you know that I wanted to come 
with me when he went away, as my gift of joy } up here, Mrs. Kennedy?” said Jessy, when our 
from him. I knew it; but I still indulged my- ; kind hostess met us at the door. 

self with the thought. I didn’t know what it} “I knew! I’ve ben in trouble an’ had an 
would lead to! Now I see, and the thought is ; offer *t I couldn’t ’ccept, ’cause, ye see, I'd 
gone. All I have left is shame and self-re-3 already ’ecepted this feller!” laying her hand 
proach, that, without one shade of right or; solidly on her husband’s shoulder. “That wus 
reason, I kept it so long.” the reason I couldn’t!—the reason I didn’t wan’ 

I told her what Cowperthwait said. 3 ter!” 

“That is an easy thing for him to say! He} While we were in the dressing-room the door. 
has Ida; she is young, bright, and she loves: bell rang. Mrs. Kennedy hurried us out, after 
him; she will be his companion, morning, noon, } she had looked Jessy over ‘‘ter see ’f she’d do,” 
and night. It isn’t strange that he can say it!” : as she said; and, as we entered the sitting-room 

I reminded her of One greater, more constant 3 at one door, Mr. Kennedy admitted Joseph Lan- 
in His presence and His love, than any mortal, : caster at another. (There was never such an- 
who under all our trials is ready, if we ask Him other benevolent plotter as Mrs. Kennedy! | 
aright, to make our life sweet and precious to ; understood her riddle and her prophecy, as soon 
us; when, bowing her face in her hands, she sat : as I saw him in the door, and, through the dim 
80 some time without speaking. She grew calm } twilight, discovered who it was.) 
so. When she looked up, I saw that the sum-$ ‘I knew ye’d come up ter see yer aunty’s 
mer-storm had_passed and the bow of promise { soon ’as ye got home! it’s what I knew ye'd 
spanned her sky. :do!” (She wasn’t his aunt. It was only her 

“T have been wicked,” said she, ‘‘to give } jocose way of “putting things.”) ° 
way to such ungrateful thoughts of my dear § I met him half-way; but Jessy shrank and 
old father, and this dear little home where we } seemed as if she supported herself by the top of 
have taken so much comfort together. Oh! I: Mrs. Kennedy’s stuffed chair. 
was bitter! I had nothing left, I said, because : **An’ here’s one ye wanted ter see most ’as 
that one thought that I had no right to, was; much ’s ye did me, I s’pose,” taking him out 
gone!” Stoward Jessy. ‘It’s our Jessy. She’s mine 

She meant her thoughts of Joseph Lancaster, }’cause she ha’n’t got any mother. I do’ know 
to which Hopkins’ proposals fairly opened her $ what makes ’er yourn; ye must make that out 
eyes for the first time. It was not strange, I ; atween ye.” 
suppose, that she found it something of a loss. We laughed a little, but not much. Jessy 
was so white! she sank with such trembling 
and weakness into the great chair! 

He kept her hand in his, I remember, stand- 


‘t.” paid erat Sing close to her side; but it was some minutes 
she called it,” said Mr. Kennedy, at our sitting } before he spoke to her, or she to him. We 


weum doer, the next morning. “She's got one ‘asked him questions about his journey; and 


o’ her maggits in ’er head; we'll let it work, all : soon he was talking at ease with us, still hold- 
of us, an’ it’ll show itself so ’t we can know 


Bi 2 a Sing Jessy’s hand fast in his own. By-and-by, 
what is, mane these day » ; ’ she could look up to him; at first with little 
Here is the “line,” spelled considerably 12 3 furtive glances, at last with the full, responsive 
advance of her orthoepy, as the reader will see. 3 encounter. She trembled no longer; sat no 
‘“‘My Drear—-You must come up to our house : longer in doubt and weakness. For she knew 
this evening. I am going to have a party! All} Joseph Lancaster. She knew he was no trifler, 
of the rest, except you and Jessy, will be com- ; to give one ever so light sign with hand, eye, 
ing up about seven. I want you and she to come } or lip, that he was not in heart and conscience 
at six precisely. She will be ready when you; fully prepared to ratify. So her reasonable, 
come along. 3 well-founded happiness rose as a flood; as & 
“Take particular notice! Don’t let anybody 3 flood his rose to meet it in bewildering, ecstatic 
else come when you two do! Don’t you two fail { embrace. 
to come when I’ve said. If Mr. Lincoln himself: I went to look at Mrs. Kennedy’s parlor, and 
calls at your house about that time, don’t let : in a few moments she followed me. 
him keep you. Jest make him your curchy,: ‘I’ve told ’em ter speak,” said she, with 
and tell him you are going up to see S gravity. ‘“*T tol’ him he’d ort ter ’a’ spoke long 
“His, ete., etc., Turopate Kennepy.” ‘ago. I tol’ ’im ’t ef a man loves a woman al’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
*‘Henre’s something from my woman; ‘a line,’ 
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’s poor, ’t b’longs ter ‘im ter say ’t ’e loves ’er, } her a lily, and that’s what she is. So she be- 
but is poor, an’ wo’n’t bind ’er; but ’at, ef she N longs in the stil waters. The dust and heat of 
loves ’im an’ ’ll wait, he’ll be grits an’ ’ll be ; the crowds would spoil her. She’s different 
helped by it. He took holt o’ both ’er han’s ; from my rose, my 5 semanas she’ll thrive any- 
when I wus sayin’ it an’ drew ’er head ter ’is : where.” 
side. The poor any? got somebody, that’s $ 3 “Oh! Ned, I’m not your Malmaison! I’m 
young now, ter touch ’er an’ put strength into 3 your rose perhaps; I’m willing enough to let it 
Yer, an’ I’m a’most’s glad ’as ef she wus my 3 0 at that! but I’m the hardy velvet rose, then, 
own chil’. ’E’s one o’ them that’s sure ter } that——” 
sceed; an’ I’ll venter ’em now they’ve spoke. $ “Yes, the fragrant, the good! that’s what 
Till venter anybody that speaks! D’ye want you are!” He took her hand to his lips, kissing 
ter know what brought ’im?” ¢ the fingers. Ida paid him with one of her ra- 
“Yes.” $ diant glances out of the beautiful eyes. ‘What 
«T writ ’im a letter.” 3 will you do with poor Hopkins?” she asked. 
“Good Mrs. Kennedy!” ¢ «I will let this go as one more heat of his 
“IT do’ know ’bout the ‘good!’ But I couldn’t ; passion for the beautiful,” he answered. ‘It 
stan’ it, an’ so I writ ‘im a letter! The rest ’re } makes his heart ache some, I suppose. I know 
coming; we'll go out, now. I didn’t ask that it does. But so will all the perfect works he 
Parker girl. I sha’n’t tell anybody else the ‘ finds, everywhere; in Italy, and everywhere. 
reason ’t I didn’t; but when I see ’er, I sh’ll$ : Heartache, more or less of it, belongs to genius 
tell her *t ’s because she’s got such a habit o’ § ; : clothed in the flesh, as its equable compensa- 
talkin’ bout folks. I sh’ll tell ’em that’s sunthin’ $ S tion for a great amount of satisfaction. And I 
Ican’t bear, an’ won’t!” ; suppose it is in part because we are fallen, and 
Hopkins was invited, but did not come. Some : our flesh is more or less unsound and weak in 
who came said they met him just as he was; its unsoundness. What I want above all things 
coming out of the Indian ‘‘Carrying-way” into : 3 is to be healthy, and keep you so!” 
the road in the woods. He didn’t look cross, : Again Ida’s eyes beamed. 
they said; not as he did when he was painting, $ 
and wouldn’t be meddled with; but he looked 
sober, and so they couldn’t get courage to ask CHAPTER X. 
him to turn and come up with them, as they: Tae poor fellow’s gone!” said Ida, when I 
wanted to. : ¢ met her, the next day, her voice pathetic, her 
Joseph Lancaster mingled with the company; }eyes shining. ‘But I’m glad of one thing! 
but did not once go far from Jessy, who, tender $ $ He called to see Jessy, and she told him just 
and beautiful as a lily, sat receiving not only $ : how ’twas; how long she had loved Joseph Lan- 
his gratified glances, but the sympathizing at- 3 ; i and all. That made him feel better. 
tentions of all present. : 3 She told him few sisters love their brother, as 
“But I feel bad for Hopkins!” I heard Ida } ¢ she would love and honor him all her days, for 
say to Cowperthwait. his genius and accomplishments that place him 
“I don’t know as I do,” he answered. $0 far above her, she said, and especially for 
“Why don’t you? I don’t see how you can} his great goodness toward her. He felt better, 
help it!” ’ Ned says; but he wouldn’t consent to stay. Now 
“It’s better as it is probably. You all call $ he can go to Italy if he wants to, poor fellow!” 
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BRIGHT RIVER. 


BY GRACE GORDON. 


Taov art flowing on, bright river, There the pale stars, watching nightly, 
With thy rippling music-tone; In their azure home on high; 
And the sunbeams lightly quiver And the tall trees bending lightly— 
O’er thy flashing waves as ever, And the moonlight, softly, brightly, 
In the days forever gone. In the wavelet mirrored lie. 


There the willows droop, as weeping Thou art rippling on, bright river, 
O’er the streamlet’s mossy side: With thy tone of music low; 

There the violets are sleeping— And dost haunt my memory ever— 

And the water-lilies peeping 2 Though I tread thy green shores, never \ 
At their image in the tide. As in days of long ago! 





MY FIRST CASE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 


Let me tell you the story of my first case, or s was assuredly the better part of valor. We 
stroke of business, as I used to call it. For { resolved to retreat before the captain with 
many reasons I recall it with a more pungent, $ < dignity and good order. 
piquant flavor than any that ever came after. ; “By George! John,” said Joe, ‘‘let’s be off 
No great, lumbering cause that weighed my § $ to Kentucky. We've a month before us yet.” 
table down, after name and fame were fought § $s I welcomed the suggestion with applause. 
for, and won, ever gave me the thrill of eager ; Kentucky was yet the dark, if not the bloody 
zest that accompanied that boyish venture. $ ground; its bears and Boones contented the 
Alas! if ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute, it} youthful mind with adventure and mystery— 
is only the first step that pays; the others, } the Fans and gorillas of Du Chaillu being yet 
high though they be, are vapid, tame. Yester- ‘ unknown. ‘Beside,’ I said, spitefully, ‘that 
day, opening an old book, I found a diary, kept ; will be an end of contra-dances for the young 
in the beginning of this century; and-there, in} ladies. Their pet-captain can hardly be partner 
@ big, boyish hand, with clerkly neatness, and 3 and vis-a-vis!” 
numerous admiration points and moral deduc- So we prepared for our journey with freshened 
tions, was set down this—my first adventure { vigor. I think the young ladies were a little re- 
and first case. pentant of their neglect, and my mother spent 

Here is the history of it, minus the neatness $ one or two sleepless nights about it, I know; 
and moral deductions. ‘ but Joe and I were inexorable. Capt. Dick 

We were at home—my chum, Joe Lee, and I ’ should not condemn us as “unlicked cubs,” 
—from the university, for the winter vacation: ; which Tom Frost had told us was his opinion, 
collegiate seniors, full-blown in whiskers and } though unexpressed. He knew better than to 
Aristophanes, and incipient lawyers, affecting } express it! Two weeks’ active employment— 
cealf-skin books before my sisters, and reading } moulding bullets, polishing flint-locks, study- 
Dumas pere slyly in our den. You all know 3 ing Kuhn’s latest map—made us all right; and, 
what a Virginia homestead is about Christmas one cold, snowy January morning, we set off, 
time? How a steady stream of relations, rich } in full sight of the assembled household, on the 
and poor, near-blooded and far-off, sets in, from 2 gray and the chestnut mares, followed by the 
the beginning of December, through the always redoubtable Chess, my father’s favorite body- 
open gates; how the fires glow, and the faces } servant. My mother kissed us inside, with her 
brighten every day; how every white face is: : blue eyes wet; the girls were gathered on the 
heavy with mystery, until the culminating day, § ° portico, .quizzing and. half-sorry; every one of 
and every black one keeps a close look-out for the plantation people had swarmed up to see 
the ponderous packages in yellow paper, which ; ‘Chess and young mars’ goin’ to Kaintuck;” 
will disgorge innumerable turbans and Jackets ; S even that puppy, Capt. Dick, had brought me 
on Christmas morning. Well, Christmas was 3 Shis pistol, and begged me to borrow it—if I 
over; New-Year’s, Twelfth-day was over; the § $ would not keep it—in a very gentlemanly way. 
fun, plum-puddings, dances, were done away {Joe said I ought not to have tolerated his as- 
with; and, though some half-dozen lingering $ sumption. But he had not offered the weapon 
guests tried to warm the evenings with a rem- § Sto Joe; so I strapped it about my waist, and 
nant of the old glow, it was spiritless work. $ thought even Capt. Dick might have a redeem- 

Joe and I pronounced it such in our owning point. My father and Dr. Howell walked 
rooms, yawning with a would-be bdlase air. } down to the gate of the avenue to see the last 
Wasn’t Sophy Marshall gone, about whom we $ of us. 
nearly had come to an affair of honor? And: ‘God bless you, boys: said my father. 
wasn’t that insufferable brother Dick of hers 3 “If you should meet an Indian, or a bear, 
left—to make fools of the women’s eyes with keep a cool eye, and trust first to my old 
his captain’s epaulets? Joe and I were van- : uncle Sam.” 

—_— our own ground, too. Discretion; ‘‘I say, you chaps,” said the doctor, hurrying 
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doser, “‘never play cards in a Kentucky bar- 3 keen air, and, last of all, a thin, little, peaked- 
pom! Mind that; I know the ropes!” faced old man, wrapped in a summer surtout. 

We were off at last. I am not going to tell «Come in, Lord save us! sir, come in,” cried 
you of our progress: how we stopped in Stan- ; the landlord, shoving the starved-looking trav- 
ton, in Wheeling, in Louisville, hunting out}eler before him. ‘It’s a savage night to be 
pretty girls with more success than Indians; ; abroad.” 
how, after we left the Old Dominion, a new vis The man, who was old and lame, came close 
ivertie got into our veins; how we looked, with $to the fire, holding his frozen fingers over the 
asfable pity, on the strangers that fell in our: blaze. ‘Begarr!’’ he muttered, ‘it is one cold 
way. Poor wretches! It was not their fault, $ night!” 
we reflected, that they were born out of Vir- § ‘Supper, sir?” said the landlord, taking an 
ginia! ~How we stood, with our backs to the $ inventory of the stranger’s bony body, patched 
fire, and gave Chess a handful of change to S trousers, and hungry, lean-jawed visage. ‘‘Sup- 
distribute among the poorer Kentucky darkeys. : per, of course?” 

We were snobbish, I grant; but so are the : The little Frenchman glanced over at the 
young, alas! too often! $ smoking dishes before Joe and me. I caught 

One blustering night in early February we § the wistful look, and caught, too, the glitter of 

reached a little hamlet some forty miles below : 3 a gilt-band under the linen surtout. 
Iouisville. No better ground for hunting could: Iwas a boy then, The Revolution was only 
be found in northern Kentucky, the landlord ; a field of heroes to me. I jumped up before he 
assured us; and Chess brought us confirma- § could speak, saying, in my school French, and 
tion of the same from innumerable blacks, with § $ so fast that I stuttered, ‘‘ Monsieur is a soldier? 
whom he had scraped acquaintance. There was } He served in the Revolution? Pardon! but I 
something cozy and inviting in the broad, stone } % must ask this one question!” 

paved kitchen, with its roaring wood-fire, and} The old man’s face reddened, as he drew him- 
the little tap-room beyond, where two or three ; self up, proudly lifting his finger to his fore- 
gray-haired old codgers nodded over their pipes. } head. ‘Sous Washington!” 

On court days, doubtless, the ‘‘ Lafayette Hotel” : Well, that brought Joe to his feet; but I was 
was muddy and drunken enough; now it was } spokesman, as usual. 

dean, and glowing, and quiet: the very hot} ‘‘My father too—Col. Page! Did you know 
tiche in the world where two hungry hunters § Shim?” And when I found he did not, and had 
could bring their spoils, with due applause, and ; 3 come to a dead certainty, somehow, by instinct, 
see them famously cooked, and eaten with ap- } that the old man was without a dollar, I assured 
preciation. : him, gravely, that Joe and I had uncles and 

“T think,” said Joe, gravely, ‘this is the grandfathers both in his old regiment, and 
place for us, John Page,” looking out of the ; begged him to do us the honor of supping 
Window at the drifting field of snow and white- { with us. 
tapped mountains beyond. We were honest enough in calling it an honor. 

The landlord came in with the supper, 3 I looked across the table, with a sort of awe, at 

“Ther’s your Jehnny-cakes!” he said, slap- 3 the lean little body that had been so blessed by 
ping down one dish after another. ‘Yer grouse, ; faie as to strike a blow for freedom—-my free- 
yer wild turkey, yer venison! Hunting! Lord;dom! I owed hima debt! Nor was the man’s 
help ye, genelmen! old Virginny can’t never $ 3 face unheroic—starved if it were. The lips 
tech this hyer country, when yer talks o’ hunt-} $ were cut sharp by pride and bravery, the eyes 
ing!” ; fresh and genial, childlike. How Joe piled up 

“Tt seems a quiet place, Joe,” I said, im- his plate, looking daggers at the landlord’s 
Portantly, as we drew up our chairs to the} coarse jokes about ‘the young Virginnyans 
lable. «I think we'll stay.” : hevin’ their fun!” ‘Plenty o’ them Revolu- 

“Ther’s ony the blacksmith’s un one or two ; tionary riff-raff comin’ round!” he growled. 
maller fry, un Squire Pitt, und Squire ” Pah! the man was a brute! What need to be 
the sound of the stage-lorn cut short the land- ; angry with him! 
lord and called him off. There was a clatter of} When supper was over we carried the little 
horses’ hoofs in the snow outside, a ‘hi’ ing!” § Frenchman off. to our room, heaped up the fire, 
and “whoaing!” and cursing between hostlers, $ put him in the cushioned seat, and mixed his 
and guard, and driver. Finally the coach lum- $ $ < punch aeutnting to Dr. Howell’s best receipt. 
bered off, and the landlord flung open the door, 3 : The old man’s heart opened and glowed under 
dmitting himself, red and blowzy, a gust of {the unwonted warmth. I never saw more 
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aint, guileless soul, with all his queer, quiz- , of our luck, so completely did the incidents that 
zical talk, and vanity of his knowledge of life. $ followed efface it. I only recollect that we came 
He had served under Lafayette, under Wash- ; Sin, half-frozen, about the middle of the day, 
ington. He fought over half a dozen battles § $ meeting the fat landlord, all greasy suavity, at 





with us, drawing the plan on the table with $ 
punch, while Joe and I listened intent. His} 
name was La Fonte. 


“The La Fontes of Lyons?” said Joe, who ; 


had been in France. The old man colored. 

* O’est ma famille,” he muttered. 

A poor relation, we concluded; but the blood 
‘was good. 

He lived now in Alabama, with one child— 
‘little Gertrude.” Of her he said very little, 
though his eyes flashed. We were young men, 
you see; she was a French demoiselle. He was 
making his way to Washington, with papers to 
secure his pension. 

“Tt is all I have,” he said; ‘‘when I suc- 
ceed not, so had I better die. Gertrude has 
friends, who find me but a burden.” His lip 
unsteady. 

We found that his pension, if secured, would 
be a handsome income for himself and his 


3 the door. 
3 «Where is Monsieur La Fonte?” demanded 
; 3 Joe. 

‘“‘He has gone, eaihinin: Went early this 
mornin’, Come to open his blue bundle, yer 
know, un fund some papers he’d calkilated on 
was gone out-er. Was in a terrible kippage, 
; fumed and tore his hair; calkilated he’d dropped 
’em in th’ bottom o’ the stage, yesterday, ’mong 
th’ straw. Money in bank-bills was rolled in th’ 
papers. Gone ’long.” 

‘*What did you do?” I asked, sharply; for! 
suspected the landlord had shuffled off the old 
man as a doubtful customer. 

*‘What could I do, sir? Did I know where 
they was? Wanted me to send a messenger 
after the stage. Lord help you! sir, that stage- 
coach’s one hundred miles gone now! Likely 
them papers ull ever turn out o’ that straw! 
Heh? Likely?” turning off with a contempt 


daughter. Was he sure of obtaining it? He $ uous laugh. 
was confident of success: had letters from Ala- ¢ “Where did he go?” demanded Joe again. 
bama Congressmen. Joe and I, wen as the old N ‘‘Went toward Louisville,” replied the land- 


’ were un- 3 lord, after a cocmegeony hesitation. ‘*’Spose the 





doctor would say, ‘‘knew the ropes,’ 
easy as to the effect of these same Alabamian $ § stage’ll take him up.” 


recommendations; but the old man was not $ We sat down, Joe and IJ, to consult. Joe sus- 
troubled with the shadow of a doubt. Yet, if$ pected the worst: the landlord had stolen the 
he succeeded not, it was evident that life would} papers, murdered La Fonte; I, more cool, saw 
be heavy to drag through. He was lame; one ; the man was only coarse and selfish, not ma- 
arm—the right—he had lost at Brandywine. < lignant. We guessed very near what proved 
“Just an old trunk, monsieur, is Pierre La} afterward to be the fact: that the papers had 
Fonte!” with a pitiful smile. § been dropped in the coach, and that La Fonte, 

The old man had a chamber next to mine. I$ driven to desperation by their loss and the 
saw him, through the half-open door, kneel $ landlord’s jeers, had started off on foot. But 
down to pray, in a manly fashion, before going : whither? 
to bed. I took heart of grace, and did the ; We set about the search for the missing mat 
same, to Joe's secret amazement: boys grow;and the missing documents like a couple of 
careless and cowardly at college. ; Don Quixotes. The landlord, seeing that the 

The old man was to go on to Louisville the } Frenchman had such obstinate friends, drop- 
next day by the mail; the stage-coach which $ s ped a word or two of annoyance at having been 
had brought him returned the night it came. 3 80 “sharp with the poor devil!” ‘Fact is,” 
We knew he would not go until the afternoon, } he said, at last, ‘<I told him the papers was 
so arranged a hunt for the next morning, eager : gone fur good, an’ that the sooner he made bis 
to test our prowess, and, to be honest, to show 3 way home the better. I'ma poor man, an can’t 
it to our new friend. The poor old fellow tum- ; afford to keep hotel fur nothing.” 
bled out of bed, I remember, that night, with: Our search for the man was useless. He had 
all a Frenchman’s vivacity, to show me a trick 3 ; not, we found, been taken up by the coach for 
with the rifle, ‘“‘to make sure with one bear;” $ : Louisville, nor could we hear any account of. 
then stowed away his sole baggage—which was } him on the other road by which he came. Our 
a bundle tied up in a blue cotton handkerchief— fear was, that, bewildered by the snow, he had 
under his pillow, and was soon snoring soundly. ; lost his way in some mountain track. 

Joe, Chess, and I were off before the first} The papers were more easily traced. Leaving 
streak of dawn. I hardly remember the story ; Joe to keep guard at the tavern, I took Chess, 
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and, going across the country, reached the little; I, myself, heard nothing but the slow sigh 
village of C——. To be brief with my story, I 3 of the wind over the snow; but in a few mo- 
found, in the inn yard, the coach in which La } ments footsteps and muffled voices approached 
Fonte had traveled, and aided by the hostler ; rapidly. 

and a lantern, finally dragged out from under ‘*You’ve a keen ear, stranger,” said the land- 
the straw a brown paper package—the poor 3 lord. 

Frenchman’s title deed to life. The door burst open and Chess rushed in, his 

It was late when I reached the hamlet that ; knees knocking together with horror, and the 
evening. A heavy snow had fallen, blocking delight of being the first to communicate horror. 
up the roads, making them almost impassable.} ‘He’s found, Mars’ John! Lord, Mars’ Joe, 
The landlord met me, as I dismounted, with a: * he’ s done starved! dead as um door-nail!” 
face of woe. ‘‘No news of th’ poor Frenchy ’ The farmer sat down again, going off into a- 
yit? Ef he he’d thought I cared.” S doze. Two or three men came in, white with 

I brushed past him, asking for Joe. snow, carrying something on a board. It was 

“In the bar. Stranger there—stopped by the $ the body of poor Pierre La Fonte, in his linen 
snow. Won’t go on till mornin’. Farmer, I surtout, stiff! Dead, I thought, as Joe and I 
guess. More on ’em lodgin’ at the Bull.” : knelt over it. 

I found Joe sitting moodily over the fire, and, $ : ‘“‘We found him,” said one of the men, ‘in 
sitting down to take off my leggings, began as gan old barn about two mile off. He wor warm 
history of my success in finding the papers, and} : enough in the straw. It’s hunger ails him, I’m 
a hundredth speculation as to La Fonte’s fate. $ thinkin’.” 

The truth was, Joe and I, by dint of being $ ‘‘He was starving himself to death!” I ex- 
young, in search of adventure, and alone in claimed, the truth flashing on me. The farmer 
this dismal hamlet, had worked ourselves into $} came to us at the words. Even the brutal land- 
a belief that some mystery lay under our hero’s ; lord was stung into remorse, chafed his hands, 
disappearance, and that it was our mission to ; muttering to himself as he did it, ‘‘Lord! to 
make it plain. While we talked, the landlord ; think it ud come to this! I’d never ha done it. 
shouldered the mantle-shelf, and Chess, crouch- I'd spoke the critter fair!” 

ing by the fire, threw in notes of explanation: In the hurry and hurly-burly about the man, 
to elucidate my story. ’the farmer only was quiet and silent. Yet, 

“Tink,” he wound up, ‘‘Provdence sent dis ’ somehow, it was he who held the head steadiest 
nigger heah, um Mars’ John, to see to dat pore } and poured the whiskey into his mouth, getting 
furriner,”’ 3it down his throat when we all failed; looking 

The farmer, of whom the landlord spoke, sat : critically at the Frenchman’s face and head all 
at the opposite side of the fire, hidden by the ; the time. 
shadow. A small man, stooping slightly, wrap- “Starvation is a slow suicide,” he said, look- 
ped in a coarse overcoat that concealed his face. } ing at me across the body. ‘Yet there’s some- 
He seemed to be sleeping. Only once when Joe ; thing in the man’s face that could will it.” 
and [ grew unusually vigorous in our talk, 13° La Fonte, when reason returned enough to 
caught a flash of a pair of dark eyes that startled give him consciousness, pushed back the spirits. 
me with their strange, soft brilliance. They ‘Let me go,” he whispered. ‘This is cruel.” 
were shut when I looked, and the man was I brought the papers and held them close to 
breathing heavily again. The clock in the tap-}his eyes. He looked at them dully with a faint 
Toom struck ten. smile flickering at last in his yellow face. ‘* C'est 

“The wind has made me drowsy,” I said. { bien fait,” he said, ‘‘ mais ye ne crains pas la mort.” 
“Go out, Chess, and see that the horses are all ; “Pierre La Fonte!” exclaimed the farmer, 
right, and then make ready for bed.” ’ with a quick gesture of recognition, stooping 

It was a long time before the negro returned; sand whispering something in the man’s ear. 
lounging, I supposed, as usual about the stables; : ; It acted like an electric shock. La Fonte 
We sat meanwhile half-dozing about the fire. ; ; raised his finger instantly, as in salutation to 

The farmer stood up suddenly. : Sa superior officer, and struggled to sit up and 

“There is some disturbance outside,” he said, ‘ 3 * speak. The other held him down. 
in 4 singularly low, even sweet voice. I no- { “Put him to bed,” said he to the landlord. 
ticed that he put his hand quietly to his breast ; ‘ «Jt is an old shgneretonse of mine—I am re- 
as if to grasp a pistol. 3 ? sponsible for all charges.” 

“I dunnot hear none,” said the landlord, : ““M. La Fonte is our guest,” I interrupted, 
Yawning. 3 rudely. 
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The man turned with a smile to Joe and me. 3 and then drawing out a pocket-book and scrib. 
A peculiar smile; under the rough, muddy bling a few words on a leaf. ‘Do not em. 
clothes, and felt hat, it suddenly invested the} barrass yourself with applications to a dozen 
man with power. I am an old man now, but § officials. Take the old man’s papers and this 
I never have been conscious of a more impres- 3 note, and send them, with your address, to 
sive presence than that of this little countryman. : ——,” naming a cabinet minister. ‘Tell La 

‘As you will, gentlemen,” he said. ‘I will} Fonte some day soon I hope to do better for 
not deprive you of a pleasure.” him.” 

He stood near until La Fonte had slowly re-: He handed me the open paper. There was 
covered strength enough to be carried to his} only a line in cipher on it. ‘‘Good-by, my 
room. Once, when the Frenchman, who watched { boy,” drawing the rein and holding out his 
him closely, despite his deathly weakness, made: hand. An odd hand for a farmer, small, soft 
an effort to speak to him, he put his finger § as @ woman’s, with a grasp of iron. ‘(Good- 
to his lip with a sudden look of caution, and} by.” 
shortly after, being assured that all danger was} I took off my hat involuntarily, and stood 
past, went up to the loft where he was to sleep. with it in my hand as he rode away. 

Joe and I watched La Fonte that night. Fever I went in, and, when La Fonte had wakened, 
set in; but, half-delirious, he told us the story $ told him of my plan. He made no opposition, 
of his wanderings since the morning when he} : being generous enough to accept a kindness, 
missed the papers. It was the last blow of a; only held my hand in his for a moment. | 
succession of disasters, or the brave heart would ; showed him the papers. 
not have yielded so readily. : **T understand it not,” he said, looking at it. 

«Ah! mes camarades,” he said, with a smile : ‘Monsieur ——, mon capitaine, gave it you? It 
very pitiful to see, “it was the thought of the} is right.” 
little girl at home! Better for her I went not} He did not name the stranger; and though 
back at all, than went to be a burden to her. : Joe and I were burning up with curiosity, of 
But Iwas mad. It was cowardly,” he added, 3 course we asked no questions. Yet I did not 
with a nervous laugh. ‘I had fasted for two § wonder at the quiet reliance the Frenchman 
days until the night before. I guarded my S placed in this man; the few words I had heard 
money until I reached Washington.” S him speak gave me a glimpse of a firm mag- 

Before daybreak, the landlord tapped at the $ netism of power. 
door beckoning me out. : I left the hamlet the next morning, Joe and 

I went down to the front door, and found, as } Chess remaining in charge of La Fonte. What 
soon as I could see through the cold fog, the} if I did enter Washington, a few weeks after, 
farmer preparing to mount. Some two or three ; my head agog with expected triumph? How 
other men on horseback waited for him. He} many thousands of office-seekers do the same? 
came to me still muffled in his great-coat and : Something in the atmosphere dazes a man, as 
shawl. : my old uncle Tim used to say. Besides it was 

“Mr. Page, of Randolph county, in Virginia, } my first cause to plead, though not in court, 
the landlord tells me?”’ touching his hat slightly. ; : and, in short, I was young 
A son of Col. Page?” ; Before I reached the capital, I had persuaded 

I bowed proudly. § myself that my personal and family recom- 

“Very well,” abruptly, yet with the curiously } mendations were enough to gain my end, with- 
winning voice I had noticed the night before. } Sout resort to the mysterious cipher-note. Did 
“Something in your eyes tells me you are: : you ever try your strength in Washington! 
ready for a brave, or a kind act. Can you find § : Did you ever go there, mighty in provincial 
nothing better to do with your vacation than } ‘fame, and be shuffled, and jostled, and hustled 
to slaughter the deers of Bullit county? See, } ; through ante-rooms and clerk’s offices, until you 
my friend,” more earnestly, ‘I want you to} : began to suspect yourself to be, what everybody 
go on to Washington and procure the pension } ’ thought before, a very powerless person indeed. 
for this old man. What do you say?” ; Such was the record of my first week’s expe- 

‘IT thought of that,” I said, eagerly. ‘I never ; rience. In vain I haunted the bureaus of my 
was there; but my father has friends——” I; : father’s friends, who spent summer after sum- 
hesitated. , ; mer with us. It was always, “Eh! Jack, my 

“Yes, Pierre La Fonte is a child. He would ; boy, come down to dinner, the girls will be de- 
be swindled in a day. You will go, then?” : lighted! Pension—old man—um—ah —certainly 
with a quick, decisive nod, mounting his horse, ! —hand it to the clerk. I'll see to ’t.” 
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©} became disgusted with human nature gene-; Joe colored. 
‘yally. If ever I should be a statesman, or diplo-; ‘The La Fontes,” he stammered, ‘are of as 
‘mat, with what open ears and liberal hand I$ good blood——” 
would mete out justice! Afterward, when I : “Whew!” I remarked. ‘Have you got to 
held my appointment in Spain, bluffing off trou- 8 that?” and so set off for Virginia. 
plesome American travelers, I thought about it.: Joe Lee is living now in Accomac—Judge Lee, 
One Saturday morning I resolved to try the $I mean—with a goodly troop of children and 
magic of the stranger’s note. I had but little : grandchildren. They are marked by their olive 
confidence in it by that time; however, I deter- : complexion, sparking eyes, and a certain pic- 
mined to follow his instructions to the letter. turesque air that sets them apart, from pure 
Folding up the old man’s papers, with my ad- ; Americans, as of foreign extraction. Madam 
dress, I laid the note on top, and took my seat $ 3 S Lee, than whom no more gracious lady lives in 
in the reception room of ——-, early in the day. : Virginia, with her snow-white hair, and her 
Iwas lucky; my turn came soon. I was ushered dainty, courtly way, was French, as we all 
into the presence of the great man, who sat} know. Her husband, even now, watches her 
stooping on a high office-stool over a day-book, $ * graceful gesture, and tries to make little Ger- 
rapping impatiently with his pen on the desk. 3trude catch her musical idiom, telling us that 
Inamed myself, and handed him the package. g she was known in Virginia, when a bride, as la 
“Ah—ha!” he said, studying out the cipher, } ; 3 belle Lyonnaise. 
glancing keenly at me. ‘Do you know who § ’ Her father lived with them for many years, a 
gave you this? Where did you see him?” 3 favorite and hero in all the country circles. But 
“In a country tavern in Kentucky. I do not ; of all after-dinner stories, the one he liked best 
know.” 3 to dwell on was the time when Joe and I met 
“Very well,” scrawling some words on the} him in the Kentucky hamlet. The secret of the 
paper. ‘‘Go home now to your friend, Mon- ; 3 stranger’s name he always guarded inviolate, 
sieur—what is it?—La Fonte. It is all right. * however. I asked him once to tell it to me, 
His pension will be granted. The first remit- 3} curiosity overcoming courtesy. The old man’s 
tance will reach Alabama before he does. Good- ; face grew yom, and his eye filled. ‘It is a 





morning.” § great name,” he said; “but it has gone down 
I went back to Kentucky. Joe and Chess had 3in shadow. I love it, John Page, though you 
been faithful nurses. La Fonte and they had curse it often!” and said no more. 


already ventured on one or two rabbit ve In 1827 I was in New York, standing on 
and come home more hungry than successful. { Broadway, near the dusk of the evening, with 
I need not tell you of the old man’s enthu-$a group of friends. I noticed a slight stir 
siasm and gratitude, how we all sat round} among them, as a man approached, and, na- 
the fire, while I recounted my adventures, to ; turally, turned to look at him, perceiving that 
the infinite delight of the whole party. The’ they scrupulously kept their heads the other 
old soldier had set bis heart on carrying the } : way. The man might have been a leper, so 
trio back with him to Alabama, to enjoy his ; open were the glances of contempt and hate 
new-found wealth. But our vacation was over. : that followed him on every side, a sort of lane 
Tconfess I thought of parting with the old man $ : being opened for him to pass through. One 
with a sorer heart than I chose to acknowledge; : woman, I observed especially, drew her skirts 
but made him promise that when my mother } aside, as from something unclean. 
had written to his daughter, he would bring her $ $ Bah!” muttered one of my friends, seeing 
to make us a visit at Linn Valley. I knew he : the action. “It was not always so with the 
Was a man after my father’s own heart. $ gentle creatures! Their king is dethroned now, 
On the morning of our departure, however, : that’s all!” 
while Chess and I were in the high tide of pre- ; Meanwhile the man passed down the pave 
paration, I found Joe loitering over the tap- $ quietly, his head bent on his breast, apparently 
Toom fire. < unconscious of notice. As he came near, he 
“The truth is, John Page,” said he, “I’m $ < glanced up; and, under the white hair that 
going to cut the university for another month, $ hung down over his forehead, I recognized the 
and go home with Monsieur La Fonte. More? 3 same unforgotten eyes, keen and brilliant. He 
can be learned from such a narrator as he of 3 turned into an obscure alley, and the street 
our national struggle——” 3 : seemed to breathe freer. 
“Joe Lee,” I said, solemnly, ‘has the old cap- “Who is it?” T demanded, impatiently. 
tain been showing you his daughter’s likeness?” ~ ‘Aaron Burr!” was the answer. 
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I followed him eagerly; but he was maint bormenagronmrnine rei iiesaiidaemlamatalianee 
lines: 


tae howe the divest, Bhepe I.judged him 


Ss 
“One point must still be greatly dark— 
with the summer charity, which, whatever may ; 


The moving why they do it; 


have been his crimes, made part of bis own 


And just as lamely can ye mark 
How much, perhaps, they rue it!” 
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LILLIAN. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 
W 
Waewn Spring in joyous mood had cast $ How, from each look and tone of hers, " 
Her flowery treasures o’er the earth, $ My soul some holy impulse caught. i 
Wrow-exile called the merry birds, 3 All things to her were beautiful, ‘ 
And bid the green-wood ring with mirth: N The humblest flower a treasure rare; thro 
A fairer treasure did she bring, : Each odorous wind that stirred the leaves, cess 
More sweet to ear, and eye, and heart— 2 To her did some sweet message bear. of t 
Ss 
4 *% neg 3 ene Ly br by world, $ The crimson glories of the morn, to a 
- kyonetanapaeepar agg reeeneds- santa $ The starry splendors of the night— and 
She came. The sluggish stream of life 3 All lovely shapes, all pleasant sounds Prit 
Glad in its new-found channel ran; : Could thrill her soul with wild delight. fi 
: or 
a oe — — 3 The meanest thing upon this earth oat 
ein aud N Was something God’s own hand had formed; 7 
And mists and clouds of grief and sin And the most fallen child of sin, | 
Were by her gentle light dispelled; To life, by breath divine, was warmed. lant 
Rare, itt iy eae Oh! when I saw my Lillian stand, mer 
P 7 S With clasped hands, and eyes on Heaven, you 
Long years passed on, and brought to me It almost seemed as to her gaze onc 
The brow of care, the heart of doubt; The unseen glories might be given! A 
To her—the glow of youth’s sweet prime, RP ag a Pan lili i 
And faith which earth is hell without. 6 Baer Snare & don 
Upon the pearly gates were fixed— és 
As Spring might lean her tender cheek N Not long: for her this world and Heaven, y I 
Against stern Winter’s grizzly face, N The crystal walls rose bright betwixt. tion 
s 
* grag A age pastas 3 E’en while I clasped my Lillian’s hand, and 
y yop” 2h eee, 2 I felt her pinions sweep my brow, one 
Her beauty still sublimed the soul, 3 Heard the unfolding golden gates— bee: 
E’en while it fresher stirred the blood; : I strove submissively to bow, of : 
Her purity was sin’s reproof, 2 ‘ ; 1 
And from the sunlight of her good ; And say, “Oh! God, Thy will be done! was 
3 This ever more my prayer shall be, whi 
Dark evil fled. She little knew N Where she has left a track of light, f 
How much her gentle spirit wrought—. : “Oh! give me strength to walk to Thee!” a 
8 
put 
‘ 
: “3 | 
SUNSHINE AFTER A SHOWER. ruil 
I 
BY DANIEL W. FELLER. ‘ 
. up¢ 
Tae storm has ceased, the rain is o’er, The rose lifts, too, its drooping head tha 
And clouds obscure the sky no more; From off its mossy, fragrant bed; 
The darksome gloom, in one short hour, The trees, the flowers, the waving grain, 
Has fled as if by magic power. Through flowing tears, now smile again. me, 
The sun breaks forth; its golden ray Oh! lovely sunshine! thou dost cheer dre 
Appears to all, and seems to say— The soul, when dark, and cold, and drear; . 
How strange so bright and shining spark Thy beauteous rays sweet joys impart ‘ 
Could issue from a cloud so dark! That lift the burden from the heart! if 
The flower that, even in its bloom, Then, when the storms of life are past, dre 
Seemed veiled in darkness and in gloom, And howling winds are hushed at last, the 
Assuming now its native grace, May we rest from that storm so vile, 4 
01 


Displays to view its smiling face. 


In the bright sunshine of God’s smile. 
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CHAPTER XIII. ; “And because the Stuarts are kings, you 

Wutwn the dance was over, and the floor still : : would exclude them from the sweet privileges 
quivering from the rebound of spirited feet, $ < of gratitude—of love?” 

Charles Edward drew his partner quietly: The last words were spoken in a voice of 
through the crowd and led her into the re- : thrilling impressiveness that made Flora shrink 
cess formed by the tent-like drapery over one } away from him and catch her breath. 

of the windows. The gay multitude drew back : “Why do you start, lady?” 

to allow the splendid young pair free passage,; ‘My Prince, I have no right te ond 
and fell away from the window, affording the $ and—and as to the other word 

Prince the privacy which he evidently sought; ‘‘Well, sweet one, the other word? Is it for- 
for, as he passed on, the gay young man called 3 bidden to a Stuart on Scottish soil, that your 
out, in his light, joyous voice, § cheeks grow so white all at once?” 

“On with the dance, my lords! Your High- ; ‘Forbidden? Oh, no! if a Stuart could find 
land reels tax me worse than a battle. A mo- his mate in the realm! But a nation has 
ment’s breathing—and I will be foremost with $ only one royal family. and its princes find no 
you, if the fair lady deigns to be my teacher 3 equals!” 
once more.” “Is there no royalty in beauty and courage 

A brilliant smile passed over Flora Mac- : then?” 
donald’s face. It was not in human nature for; Flora lifted her fine eyes till her glance met 
aspirited young girl, fired with romantic ambi- $ his steadily. 
tion, not to feel elated by homage so undisguised 3 ; ‘*None, my Prince, that would warrant a sub- 
and lofty. Her eyes shone, her cheeks were jet in listening to such words, if they mean 
one flush of roses, her step was light as it had $ ; anything, from the lips of a sovereign!” 
been in the dance—and that was like the poise: ‘Nay, sweet, this is more cruel than the blow 
of a bird when it touches a tree bough. There ; from which you saved me! Is my voice so ter- 
was something superb in the joyous grace with ; rible that it frightens all the bloom from that 
Which that young couple trod the oaken floors ; face? Nay, smile, or those who are watching 
of Holyrood; and when they paused beneath } us so keenly will think their. Prince has com- 
that tent-like drapery, partially sereened from 3 menced playing the tyrant before his foot is 
public view, it was like the grouping of a picture. { well planted in the kingdom.” 

“But for this hand,” said Charles Edward, ; Flora strove to obey him, but the very glance 
“I migl@ have been lying on the steps of that 3 of his, yeyes drove the color back from her face 
ruined altar down in the old chapel yonder!” ; as she made the attempt. 

Flora shuddered. ’ A shadowy frown flitted over the young man’s 

“And, after that,” he added, gazing down ; face. He drew back and glanced for a moment 
upon her with ardent gratitude, ‘how can Is ’ toward the dancers. Flora shrunk away toward 
thank, how repay——” § ° the window and looked out into the night. Great 

“My Prince, forbear! These words wound $ 3 gleams of radiance fell from the palace, drawing 
me. I was scarcely myself, but acting in a: the trees and grass out of their shadows, and 
dream. Do not thank me in on fashion!” ; touching them with russet gold. All at once 

“But you saved my life N : she started and drew back, with a low cry. 

“Perhaps—I do not know! But even then, : : “Back! back, out of the light!” she whis- 
if I could have done that by giving the last : pered, seizing Charles Edward by the arm. 
drop of blood in my veins, it is no more than’ Even in her wild fright, the young girl had 
the Stuart has a right to claim of the best Mac- $ $ wonderful self-command. The cry which es- 
donald that ever lived!” scaped her was distinct to the Prince from its. 
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intensity, but no one else heard it. He stepped ; :from a heavy tree-branch sheltered his face 
back, and thus placed some folds of drapery be- ; : : from the full light, but left his person exposed, 
tween his person and the window; but, not con- § S He was about the height of Charles Edward, 
tent with this, Flora, with a quick movement, $ ; S tall and slender, with that royal air which has 
placed herself full against the sash, through 3 been mentioned more than once. The High- 
which her figure was revealed clear as day. ; land costume left little opportunities for dis. 

“It is the same figure!” she whispered, ; tinction of rank to be discovered from the 
hoarsely. ‘‘See—nay, do not look! But he ; dress. He stood, listening for the sound that 
is creeping back among the shrubbery. That 3 had convinced him of the presence of an enemy, 
gleam of light struck his quiver. He is gone: partly concealed, partly exposed, as I have de- 
now.” § scribed. Everything but the wind was silent. 

She drew a heavy breath and began to trem- 3 The regular thud of dancing feet came to him 
ble, casting vague glances now and then over } from the palace; but that in no way diminished 
her shoulder. 3 a sense of stillness in the grounds. 

“Go,” she said, forgetting all forms in her § Whir—flash, an arrow plunged through the 
anxiety. ‘Do not stand here. He may come $ leaves across the path of light and pierced him. 
again. His weapon was up. A moment more— 3 He sawit cleave the golden brightness, and felt 
oh! this is terrible!” sit quivering in his flesh at the same instant. 

The Prince took her hand and wrung it in his ; Seizing the shaft of the arrow with one hand, 
intense thankfulness. She did not pause to wrench it from the wound, 

‘‘Again you have saved my life—saved Scot-; but plunged into the undergrowth, for now he 
land, perchance!” he said. distinctly heard a rustling in the leaves, as if 

She struggled a little and drew her hand from some wild animal were forcing its way through; 
his clasp. A flood of almost angry crimson and leaped upon the track, perchance to fall 
swept up to her face. A little way off stood a 3 there. 
young man, apart from the dancers, looking § Flora saw all this from her place at the win- 
upon the two persons in the window; and this} dow; for, after Dougal left the room, she had 
it was which sent those wild flashes of red over } retreated to her old place, and, heedless of the 
her face. g Petios, was looking forth upon the grounds, 

This person was Dougal Carr. But his keen} her pale lips apart, and her eyes black with 
glance comprehended more of the scene than $ s anxiety. There was no power of blushes in 
Flora imagined. He did not dream of the love ; Flora Macdonald’s frame then; the very blood 
passages, but. of the danger which beset the $ : in her heart seemed turning to ice. She checked 
Prince.. That scene in the chapel had put him : < the eloquent gratitude of the Stuart as if he had 
on the alert, and during the whole evening he $ : been a common servant lad. 
had not for a moment lost sight of the Prince, ¢ $ “Hush! he will find him—there will be 
always hovering around him as closely as re- death!” 
spect to the royal person would permit. : As she spoke, the arrow flew across her 

Dougal saw the abrupt action of Flora Mac- $ : vision, cutting the very strings of her heart. 
donald, and, guessing its cause, darted from the ; A leap into the darkness. Was it to die? Had 
room down the line of guarding soldiers in the § $ the arrow pierced his heart, and was that the 
dim passages and into the palace grounds. A? last agonized death bound? 
tangled wilderness it was that he plunged into; : She put the Prince aside. The whi® face was 
long, coarse grass, ragged thickets, and trees § turned toward him an instant, and she was gone. 
heavy with foliage, but bristling with dead 3 Soldiers on guard, who had seen Flora Mac- 
branches, surrounded him everywhere. Pro- } * donald enter the palace scarcely an hour before, 
found darkness, cut through with great golden ; sin the rich bloom of her beauty, recognized her 
paths of light, made a contrast that was almost } now with astonishment. Her rose-tinted rai- 
si ae was a fresh wind rippling ; ment was the same; the imperial air, the gentle 
among the leaves that confused his hearing; } grace—but her feat locked, her eyes 
but jot or twice Dougal fancied that sewed hed changed cht ete cites The very vais 
was a heavier rustling among the thickets than $ of her neck seemed chiseled from marble. She 
that. could have produced. This brought him 3 passed on swiftly through the long passages 
more than once into the shadows, then into the ; and into the grounds as Dougal had done. At 
broad light again. another time the soldiers might have smiled to 

He stood a moment, wondering if it were not § ; see a lady, so young and splendid, following 
all a delusion. The shadows flickering down} closely on the track of the handsomest youth 
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in in Charles Edward’s army; but there was some- ; Luke repeated the question in a low, sharp 

thing in that face which crushed such thoughts } voice, that would have terrified a woman less 

even in the bosoms of those rude men, and $ } occupied with one great fear. 

Flora passed forth, leaving a vague, wondering g ‘‘Murder!” she cried, turning sharply upon 

homage behind her, such as a bewildered angel } Shim. «Murder! Yes, I saw the arrow fly—I 
might have inspired. saw him leap into the air and down again into 

She stood a moment in the black shadow of $ the blackness yonder. He is dead—dead! I 
the palace, gave a keen look all around, and ’ have searched and searched—called aloud—you 
turned into the river of light which lay beneath } heard me; but he is dead and cannot hear!” 
the window she had occupied. She reached She wrung her hands in frantic grief. 
the great tree that had but half-sheltered Dou-} ‘Dead, lady! Well, what then? It is but one 
gal, tore her way through the long grass that } man; and had he lived, to-morrow or next day 
he had cleared with a single leap, and pene-} might have witnessed the slaughter of » thou- 
trated the darkness beyond, parting the wet } sand better men.” 
shrubbery with her hands, and calling out in ‘Better men! you slander him. There was 
aclear, pathetic voice, not his equal in the whole world. So brave, 

“Is any one here? Is any one hurt?” so grandly beautiful, and now lying dead— 

No answer came. The darkness was pro- } dead!” 
found, and even the wind had hushed itself for} ‘‘But how know you this? The flight of an 
the moment. Oh! how she prayed for a light } arrow does not always kill.” 
of any kind with which to penetrate that black} Flora ceased wringing her hands and looked 
depth of leaves, and find of a certainty that he } earnestly at him; the breath bated on her lips, 
was not lying dead beneath them. She longed yand a dull aching flutter at her heart. 
to tear up the illuminated glass and force it to; ‘But he does not answer. Hark! how still 
light her on. Again she called out, but with {everything is! Yet I saw him leap upward be- 
growing anguish in her voice, fore the blackness engulfed him. Still, still 

“Speak to me—oh! speak to me if there is $ you may be right. Whatif he has only fainted? 
any one here! Iam alone, but can bring help. $I will alarm the guard. With their flambeaux 
Give me but a groan, a sigh, to lead me where : they will find him.” 
you have fallen. Iam Flora Macdonald.” She turned and began to run toward the 

“And what is Flora Macdonald doing here?” } palace. Luke seized her by the garments. 
said a voice directly behind her. “Stop!” he commanded her sharply. 

Flora turned and saw Luke, the hunchback, “Stop! No. If he is only wounded. One 
standing close by her. She drew slowly back, } moment may be life or death! Why should I 
holding up both hands in a wild gesture of re- } stop? Take off your hands!” 
pulsion. “Stop, I say again!” 

“You—you unhappy wretch! Miserable} ‘Stop! How dare you—miserable? Ha! I 
wretch, was it you?” she cried out. N ‘ remember, you are his brother; unnatural! Let 

“Yes, fair lady, it is I—miserable that I am { me go for help.” 
always to bring disappointment when a maiden} ‘His brother—I his brother!” 
finds my misshapen person in the place of some} ‘She told me so, Katharine Fraser told me 
handsome gallant. I am used to loathing ges- jee you were Dougal’s Carr’s brother. I did 
tures, but not quite so vehement as these. } not admit it—I don’t believe it now!” 

Pray, have I offended in passing through these : “Dougal Carr! I " 
grounds?” The hunchback seemed to shrink up; the 

“Offended? Great heaven! that a man can teeth began to chatter behind his white iips. 

talk thus with murder close by!” : _ “Dougal Carr, what of him?” 
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The anguish and horror which broke out in ‘‘What of him? He is in there, murdered, I 
her voice made Luke recoil; but it was as a} tell you!” she cried, pointing toward the black 
serpent tightens its folds for a spring; the glit- {shrubbery with her finger. ‘I saw the arrow 
ter of his eyes was so terrible that she could } pierce him!” 
see nothing else. A gurgling sound, something between a cry 

“Did you say murder, lady?” § and a groan, broke from the hunchback. He 

Flora had forgotten that it was Dougal Carr’s , relaxed his hold on her dress; but his hand was 
brother to whom she was speaking: in truth, * still extended, the fingers working wildly, as if 
she had never thoroughly realized the fact. : they struggled to grapple some terrible truth. 

“Did you say murder, lady?” $ «Dougal, my brother!” 
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The words came forth in a low wail. He fell; ‘Oh! if I had but light to remove the arrow!” 
upon the wet grass, clenching it to his face with $ said Luke. 
both hands. : ‘I will go—hold his head. I can get a light 
Flora turned to run for help, but he sprang : from one of the soldiers,” cried Flora. 
up and hunted her down. ; A faint voice answered them. 
“Not a word—not a sign, on your life!” : It is needless. I fainted in tearing the 
“TI must, I will. Help! ho!” arrow from my shoulder.” 
The words were crushed back to her mouth ‘‘And are you badly hurt, Dougal?” 
by the hunchback. His hand pressed her lips “Not so badly that I would not have caught 
so fiercely that she began to struggle for breath. } the assassin, but for the arrow-head grinding 
‘*Be still! Dougal is my brother. I have a} against the bone. I stooped to tear it out and 
right to save him my own way. Stop scream-} he escaped me.” 
ing and help me!” This was said in a very faint voice, broken 
She remembered the agony of his first cry, with shuddering gasps for breath. 
and obeyed. Luke was on his knees feeling for the wound. 
Luke plunged among the thickets, parting} ‘‘If I had only something with which to staunch 
them with fierce strength that his companion } the blood,” he said. 
might follow, which she did fearlessly. They Flora tore the rich yellow lace from her 
passed through the first thicket, across an} bosom and arms in handfuls, which Luke re- 
opening, and into a denser mass of shrubbery, : ; ‘ ceived and applied in eager haste, blessing her 
which had once been rare, but. was now falling : : deep in his heart of hearts. 
back into wild nature, forgetting how to blos-} ‘Now if we could but carry him to some safe 
som. Here, in the intense darkness, Luke ; place,” he said, ‘‘all might be well. I have 
groped his way, and, lifting some burden in : leech-craft enough to dress his wound and keep 
his long, powerful arms, dragged it forward, : down the fever, thanks to the old books in our 
allowing the branches to sweep back into ; chief’s library; but the palace is no place fora 
Flora’s face. She heeded it not, but followed 3} wounded man.” 
close, grasping at the folds of some garment : “Take him to my aunt’s house,” said Flora, 
that fell from the body which Luke was carry- , eagerly. ‘I will go for help.” 
ing forward with the power of a giant. : ‘Not so,” whispered the wounded man. 
Some gleams of spirit light now reached them ; “‘Dear lady, you forget the charge of secrecy 
from the palace. They were at the foot of an; < given us in the chapel. Until the Prince de- 
old oak, and for a little distance the earth was ‘ cides otherwise, my hurt must be kept secret.” 
clear and covered over with short mossy grass.‘ ‘‘Buttheassassin——” Flora broke off short, 
Upon this Luke laid his burden with the face } the hard breathing of the hunchback frightened 
upward. Then with both hands he tore away { her. But she recovered herself directly. 
the tartan, leaving the neck and chest bare. ‘*My aunt’s carriage is outside the walls; if 
He pressed his hand down upon the heart—he ; we could only find some way out and thus evade 
bent his lips to the lifeless mouth, searching $ the guards,” she said. 
for one sign of breath. Flora fell upon her} ‘There is a breach in the wall not far from 
knees, and, pushing away the dwarf, laid her ; ‘here, I saw it this morning,” whispered the 
cheek against the glowing chest, and her own ; wounded man. 
heart stopped beating as she listened for his. “You could not carry him, I fear,” said 
Luke submitted to be put aside. He was ; Flora, addressing the hunchback. 
meek as a child now. “Yes, if he were twice the weight,” was the 
Flora lifted her face and whispered, } Prompt reply. ‘Give him into my arms; go 
“Try again. It may be the stir of my own ; before us and keep the branches from striking 
breath.” Shim. Yonder is the break he tells of.” 
Luke fell down by his brother, lay breathless ; ; Flora resigned her charge with a smothered 
& moment, and then leaped to his feet. sigh, and arose to search out the way. Luke 
‘*Hold his head up so. There, there, steady.” : : lifted his brother with more thoughtful tender- 
He stooped down, swept up moisture from $ ness than had marked his first impetuous move- 
the grass and dashed it over that pale face. A ments; and, with a few clear directions, guided 
faint moan followed, then a gush of weeping, 3 the young girl as she searched out a path for 
and Flora’s warm tears mingled with the cool- 3 them. 
ing dew that had brought Dougal Carr back to; At last they reached a broken place in the 
life and pain. 3 wall, and Flora clambered over, trying the 
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stones with her daintily clad feet, and trailing; She ran to her chamber, changed the rose- 
her rich garments over them with a sort of} colored robe for one of a kindred tint, replaced 
peamre. Could she have swept the wounded $ ‘ the torn lace, and, in a few minutes, came down 
man’s path with the tresses of her glorious hair, $ stairs again, looking fresh and lovely as ever, 
Flora Macdonald would have rejoiced in it. , save that her cheeks were pale, and her eyes 

‘Lady Clanranald’s carriage stood near the } ‘ heavy with the lassitude of exhausted feeling. 
broken wall, just withdrawn from the lights} ; As Flora drove up to the palace a second time, 
which illuminated the grand entrance to the undecided how to act, and doubtful if she could 
palace. The heavy coachman sat on his pon- {reach Lady Clanranald without difficulty, she 
derous charge sound asleep; for ale and wine} saw her cousin standing near the entrance, 
had flowed freely in every Jacobite house in ; looking anxiously toward the spot where he 
Edinburgh that night, and the servants were } had doubtless expected to find his mother’s 
not backward in proving their loyalty. N ; carriage. Flora leaned out of the window. 

“Tt is fortunate; let him sleep,” whispered ; s *Clanranald!” 
luke. “Is your hand ited enough to lift the: The young man’s face brightened, and he 
leathern curtain? Try.” stepped forward. 

Fiora mounted the massive step and rolled: ‘Why, Flora, you have given your aunt such 
up the curtain, leaving a free passage, which § Sa fright—and the Prince too! He has twice 
Luke cleared at once and laid his burden on ; : inquired for you!” 
one of the broad seats. Then Flora went up: Flora motioned her cousin to draw closer; 
to the drowsy coachman and called him sharply $ then, leaning toward him, she whispered, 
by name. He started upright, looked defiantly ; “They have attempted his life again. As we 
at the open space before him, and demanded if $ stood together at the window, I saw some one 
her ladyship was coming. Saim an arrow at him from the grounds. I 

“No, you are to drive me and some friends $ ; pushed him away out of danger; afterward the 
home first, and then return here to wait for my $ assassin mistook Dougal Carr for the Prince, I 
aunt. Drive very carefully, Davie, remember,” am sure of it. He is badly wounded. I saw it 
she added; ‘‘for I am aweary beyond anything, $ all. We have just carried him to your house. 
and, if an accident should happen, my iady ; Now take me up to the state-chamber; they 
might fancy it was from sleepiness after too : must not guess that I have been away.” 
much ale.” ; Clanranald stood lost in amazement; he could 

This adroit hint had its effect, and the heavy $ hardly believe his senses. But Flora’s pale face 
carriage performed its short journey with less 3 and excited manner convinced him, and he in- 
pain to the wounded man than might have been : stantly saw the prudence of her movement. 
expected from its springless state and ark-like 3 Just at this time, when it was so necessary to 
proportions. When it once reached the house, } : convince the world of the popularity Charles 
the coachman had fallen back into a semi-dream- < : Edward possessed in Scotland, publicity to 
ful state; and, as the streets of Edinburgh were $ these attempts upon his life would be a grave 
sparsely lighted in those days, the wounded man ’ political error, the importance of which he fully 
was carried into the house, and up stairs to a} ‘ understood. 
pleasant chamber in the old mansion, without: ‘And this attempt is unknown, you say, 
any person being the wiser; for the house- : Flora?” 
hold servants were still more confused than} ‘Entirely, except to the hunchback—you re- 
the coachman, having gained the advantage § member him—Luke Carr, Dougal’s brother. Not 
of extra libations from the time which he hed : : even the coachman there, thanks to my aunt’s 
dozed away on his box. S strong ale, knows anything about it. See how 

The wounded man was laid on the great }I tremble, cousin! If I could only go to bed 
high-posted bedstead, sensible, but in evident | and cry now, in place of all that rush and 
pain. Flora would gladly have remained by : music, it would be heaven!” 
his side to help and give what comfort lay in ; ‘*No, Flora, you must be a heroine to the last! 
her power; but Luke, who had now gained his } Poor child! how your hands shake! There— 
entire self-possession, quietly decided that she lean heavily as you like. They will only think 
should arrange her dress and go back with the ; ‘you weary from dancing. Say nothing of this 
carriage, while he remained by his brother : to my mother till we get home. Poor young 
His cool decision had its effect on the young { $man! Is he much hurt?” 
girl, especially after Dougal had enforced it by $ , Had Clanranald looked down then, he would 
& few whispered words. Shave seen tears start intc his cousin’s eyes and 
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@ pressure of the lips; but after a moment she} sash. ‘The assassin may be prowling round 
answered him calmly enough, and, thus leaning ; 3 the palace even yet.” 

on his arm, seemed to be chatting pleasantly as : 3 “And was it, in good sooth, an attempt to 
they walked through the guards up to the state- } 3 ? kill me?” questioned the Prince. 

chamber. $ “A man was wounded in your stead, my 

Lady Clanranald stood near the temporary ; Prince—a young soldier, who saw the danger 
throne, looking weary and anxious. She had ; ’ and went out to punish the murderer.” 
missed Flora from the room, and when the : “Indeed!” 

Prince came up, inquiring for her, the mystery} ‘‘ The assassin mistook him for a more exalted 
of her disappearance became painful. There 3 person. He is young and tall, with the air of a 
was no slight commotion among this party when monarch!” she said, with enthusiasm. 

Flora entered the state-chamber again. Lean-; ‘Nay, sweet one, whom do these praises 
ing quietly on the arm of her cousin, Lady Clan-} reach first: this brave gallant, or the poor 
ranald stepped forward, eager and anxious. Prince whose life he has helped to save?” 

‘Why, Flora, where have you been?” } Flora blushed crimson, and a grave look set- 

“The room was close, and my cousin found } tled on the handsome face bent over her. 
the dance too much for her; so we took a turn > «Who was the man?” asked Charles Edward, 
in the grounds,” said Clanranald, smiling. in a changed voice. 

‘‘Nay, is it only that? Fortunately you are } *‘One of those who came to our aid in the 
her cousin, or this might create scandal!” an- ; chapel, my liege. A young man who rides 
swered the mother, with a tone of displeasure } S with the Master of Lovat; his name is Dougal 
in her voice. - $ Carr.” 

‘«* Nothing so cruel can reach this fair maiden § : *And is he badly hurt?” 
in our poor court, while Charles Edward is its: Wounded in the shoulder by an arrow. He 
center,” said the Prince, in a low voice, draw- } had fainted in the grounds, and but for a poor, 
ing close to Lady Clanranald. } hunchbacked creature, who came to help me, 

Flora turned a grateful glance upon him. } must have died.” 

Lady Clanranald looked at them both with; ‘And it was to save him you left me so sud- 
proud scrutiny. She felt that something was : § denly? I could not bélieve my senses. It 
kept from her. Katharine Fraser, too, wore ; seemed as if the crowd had swept you off like 
@ pained and almost haughty look. The Prince } 3a whirlpool. I sought for you everywhere. But 
observed it, and a gleam of intelligence lighted § how is the young man bestowed? He must not 
his face. ; be left to die.” 

‘*By your leave, Clanranald, I will release} ‘‘He is in my aunt’s house, and will be well 
you from attendance on Mistress Flora, and : cared for till we get home. After that, Clan- 
find her a seat near yon open window.” $ ranald will seek out a leach, if one is needed,” 

Charles Edward, assuming the privileges of : 3 answered Flora; and the rich fullness of her 
his position, awaited no answer, but, taking § voice betrayed the happiness which the thought 
Flora’s hand from her cousin’s arm, led her $ of having him in her own house gave. 
away, forcing a smile upon his anxious face. : The Prince looked down gravely. He re 

«What is this?” whispered Lady Clanranald, $ membered the youth, his splendid beauty, and 
turning imperiously upon her son. the gallant bearing which distinguished him 

‘‘Hush! mother, his life has been assailed a: The thought that this person was to be under 
second time. A man has been hurt; but it is $the same roof with the young creature at his 
important that all is kept secret. See, the } side disturbed Charles Edward more than he 
dance lags; they are watching us.” 3 would have liked to confess. Flora cast a wist- 

Lady Clanranald’s face cleared. She under- ful glance at his face. 
stood everything, and instantly assumed an air} “Are you offended at anything, my Prince?” 
of composure. «Offended? No, only grateful, and sad that 

“Join the dance with our guest,” she said, } Lady Clanranald should be incommoded in our 
smiling upon Katharine. ‘Flora is a brave ; : behalf. There is a skillful leach in our suit; 
creature. No wonder kings are ready to render } the young man shall be brought here, privately, 
her homage!” } and placed under his care.” 

She drew near the window where Charles and; “Nay, it would be dangerous to move him,” 
his companion were standing. ; Flora interposed, in breathless haste. ++ Besides, 

“Not here; a little on one side,” Flora had } the palace is so full of rude noises!” 
pleaded, as the Prince paused before an open} The Prince frowned. 
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_ “Still, we must not allow the Macdonaldsto; ‘I wish they would come! I wish some one 
assume all our debts of gratitude,” he said. N would come and sit with him, while I run home 

That moment Lady Clanranald came up, ‘and get at the truth. There is a remedy for 
forgetting all forms of etiquette in her excite- , everything in science; I will find it out.” 
ment. ; Just then the heavy, lumbering roll of car- 

“My Prince, what can this mean? Can the} riage wheels shook the pavement, and stopped, 
Hanoverian have found assassins to commence } with a clang, at Lady Clanranald’s door. The 
work at this early day? My poor niece! no eyes of the sick man grew wistful, his nerves re- 

wonder you look so weary! Let us go home..: laxed in the strife against pain, and he listened. 
I shall have no rest till assured that this poor } } “It is her step! It is her step!” he whis- 
youth’s hurt is not mortal!” ; : pered. 

“Yes, yes; let us go!’ said Flora, brighten- } Luke sprang off the bed and stole into the 
ing up. 3 hall, breathing short and heavily. 

The Prince made no- opposition, but his brow Flora Macdonald and Kate Fraser were com- 
darkened. ing.up the oaken stairs, their rich dresses 

“If I could but go with you and thank this; gleaming in the light which fell from silver 
brave lad!” he said. «But it cannot be. To-} sconces in the hall, their faces pale with ex- 
morrow, by your leave, fair dame, I will find a3 haustion; the silken clad feet that had touched 
moment and visit him.” : them so lightly in going down, now paused.on 

There was. something which betrayed dis- 3 every step. They had gone forth like crimson 
satisfaction in Charles Edward’s voice; but; colored reses with the dew on them, and came 
Lady Clanranald was so excited by what she } back like the same flowers after the overbloom 
had heard, that it escaped her, and Flora was so 3 of a hot sun. 
anxious to return home that she heeded nothing} Luke met them on the stairs, for excitement 
else. had made him audacious. He addressed Katha- 





rine Fraser with scant ceremony, as if she had 
CHAPTER XIV. } been his own sister. 

Luxe Carr sat upon his brother’s bed, watch- ‘Kate, Mistress Kate, step in and stay with 
ing the changes of pain on that young face with} him. I must go home; there is a remedy I 
asharp anxiety that made him wince with every $ must find out, but cannot leave him alone; and 
spasm that disturbed the wounded man. He had 3 none of the servants should be trusted, he says.” 
applied such simple remedies tq the shoulderas: Kate paused. Her heart yearned toward the 
his reading suggested; but the arrow had sunk $ poor youth, but she remembered the words he 
too deep for simple handling. The flesh had : had used, and the look he had given her in the 
been lacerated by the wrench which Dougal had} room below; then thought of Clanranald, and 
given it in tearing out the weapon, and some-¢ drew back, hardening that gentle heart from 
thing even worse than this seemed to inflame terror. of doing a wrong to the man she loved. 
his shoulder and increase its anguish. But the : “No, Luke, it is not meet, I am but a guest 
young man bore up bravely, and stifled the} here. Stay with Dougal yourself. Is he much 
moans that pain would have wrung from a less $ hurt?” 
heroic soul. Now and then his firm white teeth} ‘Pass on,” said the hunchback, fiercely, 
Were ground together, and tears sprang to his: ‘¢Woman without .a heart, pass on; here is one 
eyes; but he made no complaint, only mutter- $ who will not falter. Lady, come with me—you 
ing once or twice, ‘‘ Better me than him! Better 3 $ are no coward!” 
me than him!” : “Ig he worse? Is he dead?” cried Flora, 

At last Luke called out, 3 turning her white face upon the hunchback, 

“Dougal! Dougal, is the pain so sharp?” pushing past Kate Fraser, and passing through 

“Itis nothing,” whispered the wounded youth, $ the door of the sick man’s room. ‘Oh, my 
through his clenched teeth. God! he is dead!” 

“Does it burn? Isthe wound hot?” cried the: She entered the vast chamber lighted only at 
hunchback, with a degree of anxiety that became 3 one end, leaving shadows all along the walls, 
almost ferocious. broken into deeper blackness by masses of pon- 

“Yes, Luke, hot snd burning!” derous furniture grouped at a distance from the 

A curse came grinding its way out through 3 great high bed, like grotesque monsters that 
Luke’s clenched teeth, crushing words together 3 had gone to sleep guarding it. 
that might have explained something, had they: Pale. gleams of light fell across the bed, and 
been permitted to escape in language. were drank up by the heavy crimson curtains, 
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till they seemed scarcely more than wine stains 
dashed among the folds; underneath these cur- 
tains lay the wounded man, pale as death, and 
listening with all his soul. Flora came for- 
ward, and the light fell upon her court dress, 
filling the spot where she stood with a rosy 
glow, in abrupt contrast with the darkness 
around. A pair of glittering eyes were watch- 
ing for her from the bed; the lids fell over them, 
and a groan of cruel disappointment broke 
through the white lips just parted with expec- 
tation. 

The groan was music to Flora’s ears. 
sprang toward the bed, fell upon her knees and 
burst into a passion of tears, stifled back by the 
velvet counterpane which she held to her mouth. 

The noise of her stifled passion aroused the 
young man. 

“Do not weep, lady,” he murmured. 

Flora hushed herself. 

“Ts there only one here?” he asked. 

*“«Only one, Flora Macdonald,” she answered. 
“*T have come to sit by you—to help you—pray 
for you, anything that will appease your pain!” 

The youth moaned. Flora rose from her knees 
and bent over him; her soft, unequal breath 
fanned his face; the drooping waves of her hair 
brushed his face. She would have given the 
world to touch his forehead with her lips, but 
pure love made her timid—she who had received 
kingly homage without a flutter of the heart. 

She lingered fondly over him, putting back 
the moist hair from his forehead with fingers 
that touched him like rose-leaves. Some sweet 
throe of her heart went out from her bosom in 


this gentle ministration, and the youth felt it ; 


above and beyond his pain. He drew a deep 
breath, and his eyelids fluttered downward. 
She changed his pillow a little, cooling it with 
her hands; then she bent down her face and 
whispered, 

“Have I done you good? Do you love to 
have me here?” 


She $ 


s rested and so wakeful. It seems as if I never 
’ should be tired again. Go to rest, aunt; kiss 
me, dear, dear aunt, and go to rest!” 

Lady Clanranald was very tired, and yielded 
to this sweet persuasion, giving the kiss her 
niece craved before she went to her own cham- 
ber. 

Again Flora was alone, close by the bed, 
watching the young man as he slept. If he 
moaned, a spasm of pain contracted her white 
forehead—if he sighed, her sweet mouth was 
all in a tremble, like that of a little child when 
it is half-frightened, half-grieved. Nothing 
could be more touchingly beautiful than her 
pure face, as the dim light revealed all these 
feelings passing over it in gleams and shadows, 

She asked no questions of herself that night, 
The world and its conventionalities were thrust 
outside of her life. Flora thought not if this 
man was of high or low degree; all that she 
knew or cared, just then, was, that he had twice 
shared her danger, and that she loved him with 
her whole being. The only anxiety that beset 
her now was a fear that Luke would return and 
break up the heaven of that silent watch. 

Dougal struggled in his sleep; hot fiushes 
came and went on his cheek, at last burning 
there in a crimson fire. Flora felt that some- 
thing more subtle than the tear of an arrow- 
head was aching in his wound. He muttered 
in his sleep; ordered troops to charge and rush 
onward; leaped horses over wild chasms and 
swam them across rivers, describing the fearful 
dangers of the progress in wild language that 
stirred the blood like a trumpet. 

In the midst of all this, Dougal started up 
and would have sprang to the floor, but his 
watcher threw her arms around him and held 
him close, soothing him with a thousand en- 
dearing words, that she would not have uttered 
in his sensible state for the world. She found 





: a fascination in this, a deep stolen pleasure that 


thrilled her with delight; for sometimes he an- 


“Yes,” he whispered, ‘‘I love—I love——” %swered back with thanks that seemed to her 
The sentence was not ended. He fell asleep 3 like assurances of affection, and then the proud 


with the sweet word, “love,” upon his lips: 
Lady Clanranald came to the door. 


$ blood in her veins swelled triumphantly. Yet 
Flora $ this was a simple mountain boy, upon whom 


stole out, her eyes bright, her face all aglow ; Kate Fraser looked down with lofty compassion. 
with the perfume that one word had sent up $ She thought of this, and rose above Kate Fraser 
from her heart. gin her soul. Had not she, Flora Macdonald, 

‘“‘He sleeps, dear aunt,” she said, pressing ; that very night, listened to the passionate adu- 
two clasped hands upon her bosom, as if to hide 3 lation of a Stuart, and with a still heart? Yet 
something there. ‘He sleeps, and you will but § her very being humbled itself before this stran- 
disturb him. Let me watch till his brother: ger. Noble, of course he was noble; the king's 
comes.”” $ patent might be wanting; but at one time even 

“But you are weary. Let me watch.” § the lords of the Isle had started from his level. 

“Weary? Oh! no; on the contrary, I am‘ But at last the fever became too strong for 
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her. The young man raved, not of Kate Fraser, , They stood looking at each other, these two 
his secret lay too deep down in an honorable > wretched beings, struck with a horror so ter- 
heart for that; and truths seldom come to the’ rible that the pulses of life seemed to stop. 
surface in fevers, all romancers to the contrary 3 The drops grew thick and large upon Luke’s 


notwithstanding. He was taming a wild horse, : forehead, gleaming there like rain upon marble. 


and in the imaginary struggle hurt his shoulder, $ 
tilla sharp cry of pain escaped him. 3 

Flora, pale with affright, was struggling with 
him when the hunchback returned. He was $ 
pale with anxiety, and great drops stood on § 
his forehead. 

“J cannot find it,” he said; ‘‘the book has $ 
been left behind at Dounie. I have no er : 
See how the fever rages! He must die! He § 
must die!” 3 

The words froze Flora where she stood. : 
“Die!” she whispered, in vague horror. ‘Did 3 
you-say that?” 3 

Dougal had raved himself quiet, and lay with 3 
his lips apart panting on the pillow. 

Luke bent over him, pale and shuddering. 

“Bring me a light.” 

Flora went to the table and brought a lamp 
between her cold hands. She held it firmly, : 
the jet of flame scarcely quivered. The hunch- 
back with one word had frozen her into still-$ 
ness. 

Luke unwound the bandages from Dougal’s 
shoulder, and removed the costly lint from the 
wound. A low cry burst from him, and, cover- } 
ing his face with both hands, he shook violently $ 
from head to foot. $ 

“Itis so! It is so!” he moaned. 

“What?” questioned the girl, in a low, sharp § § 
voice. 

“The arrow was poisoned!” 

“And he must die?” $ 
“Thad an antidote. It cannot be found. Yes, : 
he must die!” g 





Flora stood before him dumb and white. All 
at once a cry broke from her—a cry followed 
by a look so brilliantly wild that it struck the 
hunchback with dismay. She crowded between 
him and the bed, removed the linen garment 


¢ from Dougal’s shoulder, and, bending down, 


pressed her mouth upon the wound. 

The instant Luke understood this movement, 
his limbs began to tremble under him, and the 
drops fell in a rain from his face. He clutched 
the massive bed-post with both hands, as if the 
strain on his muscles could help that noble girl 
forward in her perilous work. 

Never did a human lip press kisses on be- 
loved lips more gladly than Flora Macdonald 
drank the poison from that wounded shoulder. 
Sometimes the patient winced and muttered in 
his delirium; but she gave no heed, only press- 
ing her mouth closer, searching eagerly for the 
poison, afraid to pause lest he should die. 

At last, Luke, who had been watching the 
sick man’s face, saw how peaceful it had be- 
come, and removed the young girl by gentle 
force. 

‘It is enough. You have saved him—saved 
more than you will ever know of,"’ he cried; 
and great tears rolled heavily from his eyes. 
“Oh! lady, lady, I could perish to prove how 
grateful this has made me!” 

Flora made no answer, but turned her pale, 
bewildered face on him, parted her lips as if a 
smile were struggling for expression, and fel] 
to the floor. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A PICTURE IN MEMORY’S HALL. 


BY LOUISE SMITH. 


Turry’s a picture fair, with a gilding rare, 
Hung in memory’s sacred hall; 

Where the shadow creeps, and the sunlight peeps 
O’er the white and sculptured wall. 


* here’ 8 a sunny slope, and a babbling broo 
And a voice with its music clear; 

There’s a wreath of flowers, culled in sunlit hours, 
With a childhood’s crystal tear; 


And a mystic dream, robed in dazzling sheen, 
When the heart, like a verdant plain, 

Wags unsoiled by blight, or by sorrow’s night, 
Nor tinged with a sombre stain. 
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There’s a new-made grave, where the willows wave, 
And a pall of a sable hue— 

Where the wild flowers bow, ov’r a mother’s brow, 
And the starlight gems the dew. 


And along that wall, where the shadows fall, 
Is a deepening storm-cloud drear— 

Where the zigzag light pencils pathways bright, 
And the loud, loud tempests roar. 


But a ray serene, ’mid the gloomy scene, 
Beams bright on the spirit’s eye, 

As the clouds are riven, by the light of Heaven, 
And disperse from the mental sky. 





A PLAIN STORY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir was done at last. Jane Holbrooke folded § I shall succeed in placing her at all closely be- 
up the manuscript and leaned back in her chair : fore you, as she appeared to me and those who 
with a sigh of retief, such as only one can feel } usually knew her. 
who has just ended a day of severe mental ex- ; The twilight deepened, and Jane was startled 
ertion. from a half-doze by the ringing of a tea-bell, 

T am afraid she looked neither poetical nor : She rose immediately, bathed her eyes, arranged 
romantic as she sat there; and, authoress though ; her hair as nicely as if there had been full light 
she was, her thoughts, if she was not too weary ; in the room—her mother and sisters always de- 
to have any, were of so commonplace a charac- : clared she had eyes like a cat and could see in 
ter, that they would possibly have astonished } the dark—and turned to the window to enjoy 
any of her young and enthusiastic admirers. § one moment more of solitude before joining the 
Her eyes ached, and she felt so decidedly irri- : S group down stairs. 
table, that it was just as well of her to sit there ; 3 But there came a knock at the door, anda 
alone until a little rest enabled her to change § child’s voice called impatiently, 
her mood in some slight degree. ‘Sister Jane! Sister Jane!” 

Do not let me deceive anybody in the outset. She went to the door and opened it. 

Jane was not a young girl who wrote poetry: ‘Do come to tea, please,” said the little girl, 
because she could not help it, or strung fancied ; not disrespectfully, but in a querulous tone, 
sorrows into improbable romances. In fact, 3} which small and great people will employ when 
she had been ten years before the public, and ; things have gone a little wrong with them. 
had established for herself a reputation beyond: ‘‘What is the matter, Marian?” Jane asked, 
what she could have hoped for, if that had been $ perfectly understanding what the tone meant. 
her object in taking up authorship as a profes- 3 Of course the child began to sob immediately 
sion. ; —there was enough of sympathy in her sister's 

She was thirty years old—a little beyond that § : voice to make her give way. 
even, I think. I do not fancy her pretty; a} “Stevy. got my doll away from me and 
slender, pale woman, with deep gray eyes, that } wouldn’t give it back, and I run into Lucy 
sometimes astonished you with their wistful, ‘and I upset an inkstand she had in her hand, 
earnest expression; irregular features, which in { and then she pushed me, and Lawrence laughed 
repose were not at all extraordinary, though, at me, and I hurt my head; and I hate ’em all, 
sometimes, when animated or excited, she sur- 3 so I do.” 
prised you into the confession’ that she was, } ; She stopped, too much out of breath even to 
after all, almost a handsome woman. I am} sob, and hid her head in Jane’s dress. In the 
sorry to say that between her eyes were visible darkness Jane smiled a little to think how nearly 
those two invariable little wrinkles, that no $ the child’s humor corresponded to her own; but 
mortal ever escaped who has passed ten years : she led her inte the chamber, sat patiently down, 
at literary drudgery; and very often, when she ; and, taking the little girl on her knee, waited 
was tired or troubled, they gave her whole face } ‘for her to get rid of her first burst of excite- 
an almost stern expression. yment. She quieted her very soon, and by the 

She was quiet, almost timid with strangers, ; time the swollen eyes had been bathed, Marian 
unless she had some objegt to accomplish, or 3 ; was laughing heartily over some amusing story 
became interested in a conversation that made ; that Jane told, 
her forget herself. With those she knew she; ; Thegea-bell rang again, pretty sharply too. 
had a fund of quaint humor that was irresisti- | “That's Lucy,” said Marian; ‘now doesn't 
ble, and from long habit a self-control which } she ring that just out of spite, Jane?” 
made her a pleasant and dependable companion. ; ‘I suppose the tea is getting cold; we must 

But never mind; these tiresome descriptions ¢ not keep them waiting,” was all Jane said; 8, 
will give you no idea of her whatever, nor can I } ; luckily for her control over the children, she did 
by any means imagine that, in this little sketch, } not think it necessary pointedly to reprove them 
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me. 











for every little failing of temper. Marian un-} tact and gentle authority to preserve the har- 
derstood the implied disapproval of her words, } mony usual in the household. It was a plea- 
however, and slid her hand into Jane’s by way $ sant occupation after a day’s hard labor; but 
of a peace offering. They went down stairs; Jane was accustomed to it, and I am not sure 
into the sitting-room and found the little family ; that she displayed any less genius from the fact 
group gathered about the table. : that she did not give way to the irritability in 
«You see we are waiting for you, Jane,” said § which so many literary people appear to fancy 
Lawrence, helping himself to a muffin as he $ themselves at liberty to indulge. 
spoke. ; Perhaps, in many respects, Jane Holbrooke’s 
“The tea is almost cold,” said Lucy, fretfully. : life was not at all what she could have wished; 
«I am sure you must have had to stop writing 3 but she had grown accustomed to it, and real 
an hour ago.” ¢ < honest work had kept her from the repinings in 


Jane made very little answer. She saw that 
the family elements were jarring slightly, and ; 
that was not a favorable topic to pursue. 

“Please to give me a glass of milk, Lucy,” 
Marian asked in quite a meek tone. 

Lucy passed her the tumbler in an impatient 
way; and, quite as much by her own fault as 
that of the child, the milk was spilled over the 
cloth. 

“There!” exclaimed Lucy. ‘You are the 
most careless child—you ought to be sent to 
bed at once!” 

“You did it as much as me!” blubbered 
Marian. 

“Butter fingers!’’ whispered Steve. 

Marian set up a loud lamentation. and Lucy 
fretted. 

“Pandemonium broke loose!” cried Law- 
rence; and, by way of adding to the confusion, 
commenced to whistle. 

. “Marian,” said Jane, very quietly, ‘stop 
crying this instant.” 

The wail ceased as if by magic. Stephen tit- 
tered and pointed his fingers at her in triumph, 
but unfortunately Jane’s quick eyes perceived $ 
the action. He was effectually put down by a$ 
tingle look, and remained so crest-fallen that 3 
he was really au object of pity, as in his mind ; 
to be considered ungentlemanly by sister Jane 
was the greatest misfortune that could befall 
him. 
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“Lucy,” continued Jane, pleasantly, ‘if you $ 
will be good enough to ring for Susan, she can ; 
put a napkin over that small ocean, and every- 
thing will do very well.” 

“That child is so careless,” she said, fret- 
fully; but there was something in Jane’s face 
Which checked any farther ebullition of temper, 
and she complied with the request in silence. 

“Now Lawrence,” said Jane, when order was 
restored, ‘‘as that waltz you are whistling so 3 
diligently has not made the muffins dance in my 
reach, I hope you will pass them to me.” 

On the whole, the meal passed off sufficiently $ 
Well, althouga it needed all the elder sister’s } 
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which she might otherwise have indulged. 

She had written as a young girl; but when 
her father died, ten years before, she had taken 
up authorship as a profession to eke the income 
which had been left for the support of herself, 
and her brothers, and sisters. Besides all the 
other literary labors, she had published two or 
three novels, and found herself now in comfort- 
able circumstances, and was greatly astonished 
to find herself famous. 

The debts left by her father had been paid, 
and’ if she had been alone in the world, the in- 
come derived by her writings would have sup- 
ported her; but Lawrence was a gay, thoughtless 
young man; Lucy willful and extravagant; and 
between them and their wants Jane’s life of 
servitude went on. 

They all loved and respected her; but they 
had been so accustomed to have her work for 
them that they never thought about the matter. 
The truth was, Lucy and her elder brother were 
both unconsciously selfish; Jane, with her clear- 
sightedness, must have seen it, but she shut her 
eyes to the fact, and had fallen so much into the 
way of making sacrifices, that she did it quite 
as a matter of course. 

Lucy had been sent to schools, and Lawrence 
helped through college; how much labor, how 
much anxious thought it had cost Jane they 
never knew.’ Now Lucy was a pretty, interest- 
ing girl, but willful and capricious, and, like 
Lawrence, had imbibed expensive and extrava- 
gant tastes, which caused Jane much trouble. 

She looked forward to more unalloyed plea- 
sure with the younger children; for, although 
Marian was passionate, she was generous and 
yielding, and Stephen was only too deeply de- 
voted to his studies, 

She could, in a measure, put their future out 
of her thoughts for the present; and certainly 
between her labors and the anxiety the elder 
pair gave her, she had more occupation than 
enough for both head and heart. 

Not long after tea, the old-fashioned knocker 
on the front door made a heavy clanging through 
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‘the house, and Lucy brightened at once. The; ‘*You‘should not speak so, Lucy,” said Jane, 
‘prospect of guests made her forget the real ill- § “Martin is a fine, amiable young man——” 
humor which she had denied, and the fancied; “Now do add that he is handsome, Jane— 
indisposition of which she had complained for } please do!” and Lucy twisted her face into 9 
the last hour. grimace that was so comically like the youth’s 

Jane indulged in o sigh of weariness as she ; \ expression that Mr. Bentley laughed, and Jane 
heard several gay voices. Her sister’s young 3 could not help a smile, although she disliked 
friends were not greatly to her taste, although ; Lucy’s propensity of ridiculing everybody who 
she invariably treated them with the utmost } did not meet the approval of her fancy. 
hospitality, and by many of them was laughed} ‘Don’t do that,” she said. 
at as an old maid for her pains. “Please don’t scold!” interrupted Lucy. 

She did not go into the front parlor imme- : ‘Oh, goodness, Jane! old Mrs. Brent is making 
diately, being occupied in helping Stephen with $ : for me and Martin after her. Save me if you 
some difficult task; and it was not until an ex- } have any mercy!” 
¢clamation from the boy made her look up, that She shrunk behind Mr. Bentley in affected 
she saw one of the guests had entered the room, ; terror, and Jane went away; it usually fell to 
and was standing before her with a rather quiz- § : her share to entertain any guests whom the 
zical smile at her absorption. 3 young lady considered tiresome.” 

Jane colored a little, but held out her hand : **Why do you look so grave?’ Lucy asked of 
with frank cordiality. ‘ Mr. Bentley. 

T thought you were a hundred miles away,” “Do I?” he said, rather absently. 
she said. ‘‘When did you return, Mr. Bentley?” “Oh! if you can’t talk to me I shall go away,” 

*«Only to-day. Have you been well?” $ she returned, looking half-vexed and altogether 

“Perfectly so. Ialwaysam, you know.” $ § coquettish. 

“You look miserably tired, at all events! 3 ; ‘That would be very cruel after depriving mo 
What is that you were poring over so intently? ; S of your sister’s society.” 

T hope I haven’t disturbed an inspiration.” “But see those people in the other roon——” 

‘“‘Only Stephen’s Latin theme,” she said, a 3 “Certainly—a group of fascinating young 
little wearily. ¢ men—no wonder you do not wish to waste your 

He quietly drew a chair to the table, moved ; time on an old bachelor.” 
the paper from under her hand, and in afew} ‘I told you I hated boys!” she said. ‘I have 
moments the troublesome matter was vut to} done something for you that you don’t deserve.” 
rights. “You have not a lofty opinion of my merits. 

“There, youngster,” he said, tossing it over 3 $ But what is it?” 
to the delighted boy, “be off with you—your } ; **Learned the song you brought me. Now am 
sister has had Latin enough for one evening.” ° IT not a pattern of punctuality?” 

Jane did not catch the earnest, searching look: She led him away to the piano in triumph— 
he gave her after the bey went away—a look : kept him there while she sang several of his 
that showed he understood and sympathized $ favorites; and between his admiration for her 
with the weary discouragement which she had 3 sweet voice, and his amusement at her piquant, 
tried in vain to shake off; but he made no re- ’ childish conversation, managed to keep up what 
mark, and went on talking to her in a pleasant, } looked like a very respectable flirtation, and 
friendly way. 3 effectually annoyed two or three of her youthful 

They had a half-hour’s conversation such as } : admirers who were in the room. 
really did Jane good; but in the midst of it Lucy $ > The evening was almost over before he got 
came into the room, looking so graceful and } near Jane again; then they had only a few mo- 
pretty, that it was difficult to believe she was < * ments of serious conversation. 
ever anything but a ray of sunshineinthehouse.} ‘I am going now,” he said. ‘Will you please 

“Oh, Jane!” she said, in her coaxing, childish | to make me a promise?” 
way, ‘“‘old Mrs. Brent and Martin have come ; “Possibly. Perhaps it is not asking too much 
in—you know nobody but you can entertain 3 to inquire first what it may be?” 
them!” : “To go to bed at once and worry your head 

“TI should think Martin ought to fall to your no more over writing or Lawrence’s affairs until 
share, Miss Lucy,” Mr. Bentley said. $ morning.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, shrugging her } : «TI promise that with pleasure.” 
shoulders; “I don’t like boys—I might turn ; ; She held out her hand to him. They were 
him over to Marian.” ’ standing in the back parlor, unobserved, an¢, 
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for the first time in his life, he touched his lips ; was not a thing to be expected. They were 
to the slender fingers. Jane felt the crimson: proud of the reflected honor thus derived from 
rush over her face—she heard him murmur , her reputation; but in their hearts they thought 
something that sounded like wishing for the § her an eccentric old maid, and the idea of mak- 
tight to make her rest. Then, before she could § ing the slightest sacrifice in return for all that 
recover from her confusion, or know if she} ; she had done for them would never have entered 
heard distinctly, some one entered the room, ’ their heads. 
and he had dropped her hand and was gone. : Not that they were more selfish than most 

Alone in her room that kiss tingled on Jane’s $ : , young people, who have been indulged and kept 
fingers still. She lay in bed guarding that hand ; from all trouble by the exertions of another. 
in the other as if some precious ornament had : Lucy was sorry when she saw her overworked; 
been placed upon it, and looking out into the but that would not have prevented her feeling 
starlight with a dreamy pleasure, very unlike $ exceedingly ill-used, if she had been kept at 
the restlessness and anxiety which had been} ; home to copy three pages of manuscript. Law- 
upon her all day. $ ‘rence scolded her for trying her eyes by night- 

It sounds preposterous, I know, but Jane } work; but he never remembered the demands he 
Holbrooke had lived to be thirty years old 3 made upon her rendered such labor necessary. 
without so much as ever having had a girlish; No, they were like most people under similar 
fancy. During her girlhood constant atten- } circumstances. They were accustomed to haying 
tions upon an invalid father had kept her out ; Jane slave for them, and until she dropped down 
of society; and since, the labors of her profes- ; in the harness, would never discover they had 
sion, and the cares of her family, had kept her } been turning their race-horse into the most ordi- 
from indulging in fancies until she had reached $ ; ; nary beast of burthen. 
an age when there would have been no possi- ; You can understand what a change Bentley’s 
bility of her loving any but a man whom she e } coming made in her life. She had found a com- 
could respect and reverence. ; panion; before that there was only one thing to 

That very fact would make love to her solemn $ ‘ comphre her life to—she was like a nightingale 
when it did come. Her nature was so deep and } shut up with a score of chattering canaries. 
earnest, she was so clear-sighted and firm, that Lucy filled the house with young girls, who 
- there would be no possibility of self-deception. {were divided between admiration of Jane’s 
If she loved, it must be forever, and that love $ stories and fear of her as alive author; Law- 
must round into perfectness her incomplete life, ‘ rence brought gay young men who only thought 
or make it, what half our lives are, a weak and ; her a bore anda spinster. People of all sorts 
a miserable failure, $ came to her with their cares and their troubles; 

She had known Harvey Bentley almost a year. $ : lion hunters persecuted her with their atten- 
He had settled in the bustling little city where: tions; and the set who considered themselves 
she lived, and had already made himself the $ pre-eminently refined and literary invited her 
most prominent lawyer in the place, having § Sto stiff reunions, and were perfectly shocked 
moved there at the solicitation of an old rela- 3 ’ because she neither talked tragedy nor comedy: 
tive, who wished a partner to save him from $ and, in short, appeared just like other women, 
the toil of business. : } only rather more quiet. 

He was a few years older than Jane, a man Jane Holbrooke had accepted her life as she 
of pleasant, winning manners and undoubted 3 3 found it, and for that she deserved more admi- 
superiority. It was not surprising that an ac- 3 ration than I should have given even her real 
quaintance formed between them, through her: genius. She neither fretted nor was unhappy; 
respect and love for the old judge, had ripened } I doubt if it often occurred to her how little she 
into a warm friendship. 3 was appreciated and understood. 

For the first time in her life, Jane had found 3 Life in her study and the commonplace exist- 
some one who could thoroughly enter into all} ence outside were two distinct things. Alone 
her wishes and hopes, upon whose judgment } : with her books and her dreams Jane forgot the 
she could firmly rely, and whose refined and} 3 monotony, the care that awaited her without; 
poetic tastes took in the grasp of her intellect. Sand there was no twist or morbid tendency in 
I hate to say it was the first time any one ever 3} her mind even to give a tinge to her writings. 
really understood her; the phrase is so hack- You will think that I offer you but a faint 
nied and lackadaisical, but it is the only one} outline of a character, such as you are in the 
that will express what I mean. 3 habit of ascribing to a woman of genius; but, 

That her brother and sister should appreciate $ after all, the fault is as much in you as in 
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myself. You, who read, and I, who write, might 
have lived years in the society of that woman, 
and, perhaps, have known her little better than 3 
we shall do from this weak sketch. 

Nor is it her genius that I wish to make promi- 
nent to you: it is the patience—the far-sighted 
charity—the acute perception of others’ suffer- 
ings—the pity for the erring—the scorn for 
meanness and the world’s great wrongs; it is 
this portion of her character that I should most 
like to dwell upon. And yet, after all, these 
very qualities sprang out of her genius, and 
were clearer, nobler than they are in other 
people, owing to the fact that they caught their 
breadth and coloring from it. 

It was only within a short time that Jane had 
taken any thought of the feeling which drew 
her toward Bentley. She had given up the idea 
of love, as connected with herself, and used to 
wonder, half in jest, and half in sadness, how 
it was that she, who could portray the senti- 
ment so successfully in her imaginary charac- 
ters, could have no perception of it in her own 
heart. 

That night, as she lay watching the star- 
beams, and felt that one kiss still warm Bpon 
her hand, there came a revelation to Jane Hol- 
brooke from which there was no escape. Faint 
premonitions there had been before: her rest- 


lessness during Bentley’s absence—the want it 3 


made in her life; but now her heart whispered 


» wants me to go out driving. He spoke of your 
3 going; but I refused for you. I knew you were 
: so busy; and I do want to go; and we can’t 
3 both!” 

“Go,” Jane said, quietly; and Lucy hastened 
away. 

Jane laid down her pen and watched them 
¢ drive away. Lucy was in her gayest spirits, 
3and Mr. Bentley’s laugh came up through the 
$ open window—it was not pleasant, after the re- 
collections of the previous night. 

It chanced, that evening, that they were all 
invited out. Lucy went early, with a party of 
friends, and Lawrence waited to accompany 
Jane, who was unable to leave the house until 
$ quite late. 

When they entered the rooms, Lucy was 
singing, and Mr. Bentley was turning over the 
$music. Several gentlemen were grouped about 
} the piano, and Jane looked on with a good deal 
of displeasure; for Lucy’s tendency to coquetry 
had caused her much uneasiness. 

Mr. Bentley soon joined Jane, and she forgot 
the vague uneasiness which had troubled her in 
; the morning. It was not long before Lucy came 
} hovering about them, and she managed, by 4 
; hundred petty arts which would never have 
$ suggested themselves to Jane, to engross the 
greater share of Bentley’s attention. 

Lucy had taken it into her foolish little head 
3 that she was in love with him, and her vanity 





clearly, and she could not shut her ears to the} had really convinced her that he was quite 
sound. desperate in regard to her. The idea that any 

The next day, while Lucy was standing on 3 one could be in love with Jane never suggested 
the verandah, and looking idly down the yard, $ itself to her butterfly mind. Lucy had decided 
which their residence on the outskirts of the} that she was to live and die an old maid, and 
town enabled them to have, she saw Mr. Bentley ; nothing could have surprised her more than to 
driving up to the gate, and stood watching him 3 find any one inclined to interfere with that 





as he got out of the carriage and walked toward 3 
her. 


‘Who is there here would like a drive?” he : 


asked. 

“I don’t think you will have to go farther 
than the young lady before you,” she an- 
swered. 

“I thought it would do your sister good,” he 
continued. ‘‘She looked so miserably tired last 
night.” 

Lucy’s brow grew overcast at once. 

“Jane won’t go,” she answered, promptly. 
“She is very busy, and won’t see anybody. I 
hate to disturb her.” 

He looked disappointed, but she received the 
desired invitation. Away ran Lucy and burst 
into Jane’s room, quite forgetful of the fear she 
had of disturbing her. 

“Jane,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘Mr. Bentley 


: melancholy catastrophe. 

During the weeks that followed, Jane Hol- 
brooke’s life lost much of the serenity which 
had made it so pleasant during the past months; 
¢ but she had too long schooled her feelings to 
allow herself to give way to depression, as most 
women would have done. 

It came out at last. Jane’s short dream was 
shattered by the one to whom she had shown 
the most kindness and consideration. 

Lucy came into her room one night, on her 
return from a party to which Jane had not gone, 
and seated herself by the bed for a half-hour’s 
talk, according to a habit she had when she had 
any special confidence to make her sister. 

“I never spent so pleasant an evening!” she 
exclaimed, looking excited still. <I danced 
} more than any girl there. Oh! Jane, some of 
3 them were furious!” 
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“I do not see how that could have added to; After a time the girl went away, and Jane 
ur enjoyment.” $ was alone. Her first impulse was to rise. She 
“Oh! but it did! You have such queer ideas, 3 wanted to walk about—to shake off the cold 
Jane! But now, don’t preach; for I want to tell $ weight that lay upon her; but she forced her- 
you something.” 3 self to remain still. All through the night she 
Jane waited patiently for the promised com- lay there, staring blindly before her, only con- 
munication, supposing it to be like the hundred } scious that she had lost the one hope which had 
other trivial affairs she had listened to within } made life endurable. 
the last week. Lucy was silent so long that § The morning came, and with it the old round 
she turned toward her in surprise: even in the; of duties and cares. Jane did not even give 
moonlight she could see the flush on the girl’s g herself one day of solitude. She knew that it 


cheek. 
“What is it, Lucy?” she asked, gently. 
“Now, you will call me foolish,” she said. 
“You think I am always fancying such things.” 
“What things, my dear?” 
“Why, that people care for me, and 
“Who is the victim now?” Jane inquired, 
when she broke down. 
“TI don’t know that he is a victim,” returned 
Lucy, petulantly. 
“Then you like him? Who is it, Lucy?” 
“Mr. Bentley!” she whispered, after a short 


pause. 
Jane felt as if a sharp blow had struck her 
fall upon the heart. She stared at the girl in 
mingled incredulity and pain. 
“You care for him?” she exclaimed. 


“You 
do not mean it!’ 

“Oh! Ido, Jane! I am in earnest this time; 
indeed I am!” 

“How do you know that he cares for you?” 

“Tt has been plain enough to see,” she re- 
plied; “only you never notice such things!” 

“What has he said? Has he offered himself 
to you?” demanded Jane, almost sternly. 

“Everything but that; he——” 

“Lucy, I believe you are deceiving your- 
self.” 

“Do you think I am a fool?” she said, an- 
grily. ‘‘You always treat me as if I were a 
child! I won’t stand it!” 

“Tell me what he has said, then—word for 
word.” 

Jane drew away from the hand her sister had 
placed on her shoulder, and kept her face in the 
shadow. 

“All sorts of things. To-night he said he 
hoped, one day, to have the right of advising 
me; he told me that I ought to understand the 
Teason why he was so much interested in all I 
id—__.” 

Lucy broke off again; and this time Jane did 
not bid her go on—she was stunned by the sud- 
denness of the shock, and as yet could hardly 
comprehend it. Then Lucy told her other things, 


and to Jane they appeared convincing proofs. 


$ was best for her to pursue her unvarying course, 
and she had fortitude enough to do it. 

It was all clear enough to her now. She did 
not even accuse Bentley of trifling; it was only 
that she had misunderstood his meaning: that 
which she had deemed sentiment for herself, had 
only been the result of his feeling for Luey. It 
did seem hard that the girl should have come 
between her and the one object upon which her 
heart had fixed itself; but even that must be 
borne. 

It was a hard day, very hard. The children 
were troublesome—she had work to do—and, 
worse than all, Lucy must needs come to her 
3 for counsel. That matter she set at rest com- 
$ pletely: the subject had better not be dis- 
‘cussed until Mr. Bentley had openly declared 
> himself, The indelicacy of her own conduct 
$ seemed at last to strike Lucy; for she acquiesced 
$ without a murmur. 

During the next week Jane was much occu- 
$ pied, and did not go out at all. Lucy told her 
$ of meeting Mr. Bentley every evening. Once 
$ he took her out to drive. Jane only saw him 
3 for a few moments, one afternoon; then several 
S persons were in the room. She saw Lucy look- 
$ ing radiant and happy, so that she knew all was 
$ going well with her; for at the slightest ap- 
$ proach of trouble the girl’s weak nature gave 
$ way at once, and she was limp as a butterfly in 
3 a rain-storm. 
$ One evening Lawrence came home in a furious 
< temper. He had been for some time reading 
$ law in Mr. Bentley’s office, and the latter had 
§ found it necessary to reprove him sharply for 
$ wasting his time. ; 

S$ «He had better attend to his own conduct,” 
he said, in answer to Jane’s indignant remon- 
strance; “he isn’t immaculate by any means!” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “Really, 
: Lawrence, when you are in a passion you are 
perfectly reckless!” 

“Iv’s true,” retorted he; and he told a story 
which by no means reflected credit upon Mr. 
Bentley, and which, to a woman like Jane, was 
p especially prejudicial. She did not believe it 
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at first; but he gave proof which seemed posi- ; had attracted the child’s steithieadion hardly 
tive. ; knew it for her own. 

She was very angry then, and it added to all } : After that day Jane kept herself closely at 
the pain she had suffered to feel that he was? § home, refusing invitations which could have 
unworthy of her regard. She could but feel} ; brought her into contact with Bentley. 
that he had trifled both with herself and Lucy. $ : The last autumn days passed; winter came 
Her chief fear was that the girl’s peace might ‘ on and dragged itself along almost to spring. 
suffer, as her own had done. They were hard months to Jane; but nobody 

Fortunately a few days after, Lucy received § $knew of her trouble. Her friends saw her 
an invitation to pass the winter with some § looking pale and thin, but they only thought 
friends in a Southern city, and her fancy gave} she worked too hard; and Lawrence thought 
way before the prospect of so much pleasure } She grew old maidish every day, and so he 
and gayety. It was decided that she should go; 3 wrote to Lucy, congratulating her upon her 
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and, in the hurry of preparation, Jane found ; escape from home. 


little leisure for thought. 
Lucy was gone at last, and then Jane settled 


down to her old life, and prepared herself to § 


look. calmly at it and see what her fate must 
be. 

For several weeks Mr. Bentley was absent 
from the city, and Jane was glad of that—she 
was at least spared the pain of meeting him. 
She heard of his return through Lawrence; 
then he called at the house, but she was out. 
He came again, and she only sent down word 
that she could receive no one. 

She did meet him unexpectedly at length, one 
afternoon, when she had taken advantage of the 
mild weather to give the children a long walk. 

She heard Marian say, 

‘‘Here is Mr. Bentley, Jane;” and he held out 
his hand to her at the moment, while the chil- $ 
dren ran on. 

**You do not look glad to see me,” he said, in 
a tone of surprise. 

She did not answer. 

“You would not see me when I called the 
other day,” he went on, a look of indignation 
usurping the astonishment which had been upon 
his face at first. ‘Do you prefer not to see me, 
Miss Holbrooke?” 

“IT would rather not,” she replied, coldly. 

He started as if she had struck him; opened 
his lips—closed them—touched his hat cour- 


teously and passed on, darting one flashing ; 


glance upon her. 

Jane pursued her walk as if nothing had} 
happened. She could not believe her sister ; 
and brother liars, nor could she think that the $ 
vanity of the one, or the passion and uncharit- 
ableness of the other, could have led them to } 
make statements which had no foundation in ; 
reality. 

“Oh! Jane, how pale you are!” Marian ex- 
claimed, when they reached home. 

Jane went on up to her room. When she saw } 

ipher face in the glass, she did not wonder that it ‘ 


N 


That damsel was enjoying herself to the ex- 


tent of her capacity. Her letters had long since 
removed from Jane’s mind any fear that she 
might have suffered; and at last she spoke of 
the thing herself—Lucy never was troubled with 
any feeling too holy or deep to be reveaied. 

$ ‘Don’t you remember my fancying that Bent- 
3 ley cared for me and really believing that I liked 
Shim? Such nonsense! But I am not going to 
tell you about myself—you shall not scold me 
again for taking fancies.” 


$ More in the same light-hearted strain, and 


Jane laid down the letter, too much relieved to 
: feel inclined to blame her for her frivolity and 
$ caprice. 

Before spring came Lucy’s destiny was fixed. 
$ She had formed an engagement with a young 
$ man whom Jane had long known and cordially 
3 liked. She felt as if one great weight was taken 
; off her mind, and was glad to see that Lucy had 
really found some deep feeling at last, for her 
letters evinced that. 

Jane gave the letter to Lawrence, when he 
came in, having chosen to give himself a holi- 
day that afternoon. 

‘“‘Upon my word it’s quite a joke!” said he; 
‘but I am very glad of it.” 

“So am I, Lawrence; very, very glad.” 
$ ‘She actually thought she liked Bentley,” 
3 pursued he. ‘Such a girl for fancies!” 
; Did she tell youso?” Jane asked, in surprise. 
; ‘‘There was no need; water isn’t much more 
3 transparent than sis, although she fancies her- 
: self as deep as a well!” 
; “After what you told me it is very fortu- 
nate,’”’ she answered, in a low tone. 

Lawrence sprang off the sofa, coloring vi0- 
; lently. 
§ **Look here, Jane!’ he cried, ‘“‘I was wrong 
about that business—I meant to have told you 
so. I got mad with Bentley and threw it at 
: him, and he explained it all, He is a trump, 
: really now he is!” 
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~ Jane started up and confronted him: : she said, holding out her hand and speaking 

“What's the row?” he asked. ‘I vow you ‘rapidly. ‘I did you wrong, and I am sorry for 
look as if you could eat me!” : it. Lawrence has told you what he thought, but 

“And you have allowed me to think harshly ; I ought to have known you better.” 
of an honorable man all this time and never: He took her hand cordially, looking pleased 
explained—Lawrence, I am ashamed of you.” and happy. 

“Why, nobody but you would have thought; ‘You were right,” he said; ‘quite right. 
it anything very terrible, anyway—I looked at ; Let us put the subject aside—I am so glad to 
itas a kind of joke.” be friends again.” 

“A joke!” she repeated. ‘Let this be the After a few moments he asked after Lucy. 
last time you assert a thing to me of which you “IT am sorry,” faltered Jane, crimsoning; “I 
are not certain. I would rather die than feel I$ am afraid I shall give you pain. I os 
could not trust your word, Lawrence.” ‘‘Has anything happened to her?” he asked 

He set her right there—he explained and ex- ; quickly. : 
cused himself—but all the while he could not ‘*She is going to be married!” Jane said, ab- 
understand why she was so agitated: but Jane ; ruptly. 
was always odd. “T am very glad of it,” he replied, heartily. 

“Go down to Mr. Bentley’s office and request } ‘Lucy will make a sweet little wife, and forget 
him to come here,” she said. her little coquettish ways.” 

“What’s the use just now?” She looked at him in astonishment. 

“That I may beg his pardon for my injustice.” “How strangely you look!” he said. “One 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you have been ; would suppose I was a disappointed lover of 
cool to him, do you?” hers.” 

“Please do as I wish.” ; “I thought you did like her,” she replied, 

Lawrence saw that she was terribly in ear- 2 honestly. 
hest, and obeyed at once. Jane walked up and; He started up, red and confused. 
down the room totn by conflicting emotions. “And did you never guess why? Jane, I 
She was glad to feel that she could respect him { have loved you from the first—I felt as if Lucy 
again; but the mastered love came up strong ; was a sister—I am sure she understood.” 
and fervent; and, besides that, she was to have; He had taken her hand and went on rapidly, 
the pain of telling him of Lucy’s engagement— ; speaking words that bewildered Jane with their 
she knew from experience what he would suffer. ; sweet meaning. 

She saw him come up the yard—heard his ; The world seemed passing away! She could 
step in the hall for the first time in months. : realize nothing, only that he was standing be- 
Her breath came so fast that she could hardly : side her, and that his coming had brought, what 
stand; but as he opened the door she went for- $ she believed her life had lost forever, peace and 
ward to meet him. ° happiness. 

Mr. Bentley entered, looking grave and some-$ Jane Holbrooke’s life received its crown of 
what surprised. ‘completeness that day; and henceforward all 

“Your brother said you wished to see me,” : the honors that the world could give, would 
he said, courteously; ‘‘and I came at once.” only be regarded by her as they brought new 


s 


“I want to beg your pardon, Mr. Bentley,” } pleasure from the joy they gave to him. 
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OFF TO THE WAR. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


Bessy opened her letter, Even to-day he is starting 
Turned as white as the snow— : Eagerly off to the war. 

“Mother,” she wailed, as I met her, Bessy is brave—but to-morrow 
“Richard says he must go.” She would have been a wife; 

Tears for my poor, pale blossom Now in the stead comes sorrow, 
Fell on her golden hair, It may be a widowed life. 

As, her face hid in my bosom, Well, there are many weeping 
I breathed a silent prayer! Over this wide-spread woe; 

"Tis not for grief at parting— Mercy! Thou ever watch keeping 
They will not meet before; § On all brave hearts that go! 

Vou. XLIL—10 





SOFA-PILLOW. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriAts.—5 yards worsted braid; 5} yards ; must be cut one-third longer than the size of 
lilac silk; } yard white silk; 4 yards lilac rib- $ the cushion (that is one way). Cut a piece of 
bon, 24 inches wide; some white cambric. : stiff paper the size of the pillow, on it baste the 

Cut the pillow half yard square; stuff with ; worsted braid (which must be the width given 
feathers or wool; cover with the white cambric. } in design No. 2); first, one row directly from 
Then cover the under side with the white silk; } point to point, then cross that from point to 
the as #4 side cover with the lilac silk, which ; point, as seen in the design; then one row on 





KNITTING-BAG, OR BASKET. 145 
either side at equal distances; cross these last ; steel or jet bead in the center. The remainder 
two rows. Continue in this way until you have 3 of the lilac silk cut in strips four inches wide, 
the square covered, always observing to cross ; have it pinked, gather in the center; use the 
the braid in the order seen in the design. Cut} ribbon for bows at each corner, and the pillow 

out the squares, leaving the paper under the | ; is complete. The silk under the braid may be 
praid; then place it upon the cushion over the ; 3 put on plain, if preferred, and still the pillow 
lilac silk, drawing the silk up a little through § will be very beautiful. It may also be desir- 
the square, giving it the puffed look seen in the ; able to vary the colors, especially if the pillow 
design. The rosettes are cut out of the lilac § be required for service; black silk with red 
silk and worked around the edge with white § braid, or red silk with black velvet crossings, 
embroidery silk in button-hole stitch, placing a * 3 would be very pretty. 





KNITTING-BAG, OR BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeriats.—A common straw knitting-bas- , cardboard into strips, on it work the beads; 
ket; some velvet or plush, dark green; 4 or 5 $ first thread 4 crystal ones, sew them down 
bunches erystal beads; 1 bunch small silver : \ diagonally, then 1 silver, sew it down, 4 crys- 
beads; some strong cotton; 1} yards of green § ‘ tal; repeat until you have 19 beads in the line; 
and white worsted cord; some perforated card-; place every line as close as possible without 
board. For illustration see front of number. crowding the beads. Make each strip long 

Cover the basket with the velvet. Cut the enough to reach round the basket in the place 
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146 CARACO ESPAGNOL. 


designed, sew these strips upon the basket, 3 with velvet and the beads sewed on; tassels of 
attach the cord, looping it at the top. The 3 beads in the several places designated complete 
rosette is a piece of cardboard first covered ‘ the bag. 
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CARACO ESPAGNOL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Our full-sized pattern this month is that of sit is to be left open. This style of Caraco will 
the Caraco Espagnol, of which we give above a ; be much worn for morning and promenade 
back and front view. The side-piece is cut}dresses. Some ladies may prefer the tight 
with the front, to avoid a seam under the arm; fitting dress body, trimmed to represent the 
the pattern, therefore, consists of three pieces 3 Caraco, in which case this pattern may bt 
only, the front, back, and sleeve. The hole, cut} placed on the body, and the form marked by § 
near the edge of front, shows the place where} tacking thread. This Caraco may be depended 
a small tab may be stitched on underneath, by } on as a correct and graceful pattern, and ont 
which the jacket may be pinned to the dress, to $ suited to any material. 
hold it in its position, if required. The sleeve No. 1. Tue Front. 
is slightly shaped at the elbow, the small notch No. 2. Tae Back. 
cut in the back of the sleeve showing how far{ No. 8. Tus SLEEVE. 








NETTED ESCALLOP BORDERS. 
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DIAGRAM OF CARACO ESPAGNOL. 
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NETTED ESCALLOP BORDERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. : 

Many of the various articles now produced ; first long loops to be netted upon it. These 
by means of the netting needle require borders rows which appear thick, and show a sort of 
© complete them, and we have therefore given : pattern in the netting, are done by passing the 
s choice of two arranged for this purpose. The} thread three times round the fingers, netting 
best way of attaching these is to add a prepa-$ the three as one loop. These escallops may be 
Tatory row to the article, in which, having 3 made either large or small, to suit the article 
Measured the distances which the escallop will: for which they are intended, by simply regu- 
Secupy, a loop must be introduced with the $ lating the size of the meshes, and selecting a 
thread twice round the mesh, to allow of the ; cotton which will suit either as coarse or fine. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


5 ch, 2 tc, 2 ch, 2 te into center space, 1 ch, 1 

c into last space, turn, 5 ch, 2 te, 2 ch, 2 te 

2 ch, 2 te into center space, 1 

Sch, 1 te into last, 8 ch, 1 de into same space, 

mq; turn, 12 de under, 8 ch, 1 de into first space, 5 

: : ch, 2 te, 2 ch, 2 te into center space, 1 ch, 1 te 

3 into last, turn, 5 ch, 2 te, 2 ch, 2 te into center 

‘ space, 1 ch, 1 te into last, 5 ch, 1 te into 8rd de 

stitch, 5 ch, 1 te into 5th, 5 ch, 1 te into 7th, 5 

3 ch, 1 te into 10th, 5 ch, 1 de into 1st loop of 

’ head, turn, work 6 dc, under each loop of 6 ch, 

Make 10 ch, 2 te into 6th stitch, 2 ch, 2 te} 1 de into space, 5 ch, 2 te, 2 ch, 2 te into center 
into same loop, 1 ch, 1 te into last ch, *, turn, $ space, 1 ch, 1 te into last, repeat from *. 
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PATTERN IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 











OPERA HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertans.—2 oz. scarlet zephyr; 
several strings of white wax beads, 
large enough to thread on the 
wool; fine bone knitting-needles; 
mesh half inch wide; bone net- 
ting needle. 

For tHe Heav-Pirce.—Cast on 
one stitch, knit plain, widening 
every row (in the usual way at the 
beginning of the row), until you 
have fifty stitches upon the needle, 
then decrease to one stitch, mak- 
ing & square. 

For tHE Borper.—Thread the 
beads, as many as you think you 
will need for as much wool as the 
netting-needle will hold, then net 
on the border; the fullness must be 
determined by the judgment of the 
person netting. One bead to every 
loop, three rows will be sufficient. 
Finish with ribbon strings. The 
effect of this hood is charming, the 
wax beads upon the scarlet wool 
making a beautiful combination of 
color, and the shape is the becom- 
ing Marie Stuart. 











CARD-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue work in which this Card-Case is to be ; sign as handsome as possible, all the surround- 
executed is both fashionable and effective, giving 3 ing parts, including the whole of the foliage and 
it a great resemblance to chased metal. The $ scroll work, should be filled in with the same 
ground is bronze-colored kid; the outline is in S size of steel beads. This combination produces 
a gold thread; the interior, marked with the § excellent results, being quite unlike any other 
dots, is filled up as closely as possible with the $ production of the needle. 
smallest size of gold beads. To make the de- * 





NETTED TIDY. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A suBscRIBER asks for a description how to ; ning at each corner. Great care must be taken 
work a netted tidy. Accordingly we give one. to run in the ends securely, or, when washed, 
MATERIALS.—T wo reels of No. 10 cotton, and 3 they will all come out. 
two reels of No. 16. No. 6 round wooden mesh, ; For THE Frince.—Take No. 20 knitting cot- 
a broad mesh two inches wide. No. 16 netting ; ton, four-thread, and, with the broad mesh, net 
needle. $ four stitches into every diamond; then, after it 
With No. 6 mesh, and No. 10 cotton, net a; is washed, cut the fringe. 
piece of netting eighty-seven diamonds every} This should be very slightly stiffened, and 
way; then, with No. 16 cotton, darn a row of ; afterward undergo the same process as directed 
diamonds. 3 for crochet work. 
= _— darning the pattern, begin-} It is a very pretty tidy. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Cutrure or Winpow Piants.—Under our Horticultural 


Head, this month, we give some designs for Rustic Vases 2 


for Cottage Windows and Gardens, accompanied with de- 
scriptive remarks. The culture of window plants is, just 
now, attracting considerable attention. At a late meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, two different 
essays were read on the subject. Dr. JAcK read one, set- 
ting forth his method, which has been quite successful. 
He said that the subject was one of interest to all who 
have a love for plants, and especially to those who have 
not the convenience for greater indulgence. 

The conditions most desired, and the attainment of which 
has proved the most difficult, are the application of an even 
heat, and the maintenance of a constant moisture. In 
order to protect his window plants from ah atmosphere too 
dry, he has pursued the plan of enclosing a space inside of 
the windows, projecting a case into the room, and giving it 
the form of a bay window. This is indeed but a Wardian 
case, one side of which is composed of entire sash. The 
dimensions are, height, five feet eight inches; width, three 
feet seven inches (this being the size of the window frame), 
and depth two feet eight inches. 

The accommodation of the plants is effected by a circular 
stage of thirty-one inches in diameter, revolving on a cen- 
tral stud. This form of stage permits a variety of arrange- 
ment, and allows access to all parts for the purpose of 
watering, etc. While this form of case retains the moisture 
constantly rising from the soil, equally as well as the ordi- 
nary Wardian case, it is better supplied with light, and 
affords an opportunity for a much more tasteful display of 
plants. It is liable to great diminution of temperature, in 
consequence of its exposure to the external air, by which 
means, in cold weather, the plants suffer for heat. 

To secure a uniform and sufficient temperature, an open- 
ing is made in the top of the case for the entrance of warm 
air, and another in the bottom, for the exit of the cool, 
which falls in consequence of its greater specific gravity. 
By this means, the plants are perfectly protected from con- 
tact with cold air. The current of warm air entering the 
top would, however, naturally dissipate the necessary mois- 
ture. To avoid this, a net-work of loose cotton thread is 
placed over the opening, one end being immersed in water. 
Capillary attraction causes the whole to be moistened, and 
the air, in passing over it, becomes saturated with water. 

The effect of this method is shown in the better appear- 
ance of the plants, a greater evenness of temperature, and 
the constant and marked presence of humidity. All this 
is accomplished without complication, and requires but 
little attention. The process is almost self-regulating, much 
like that in the Aquarium, which renders the latter of such 
interest. To secure the condition of heat, the plants should 
be exposed not too directly to the rays of the sun. If pos- 
sible, the case should be so placed as to have the light of 
an adjoining window thrown in its rear. 

A communication from Mr. WaLterR ELDER was read, in 
which the writer traced the history of window gardening, 
and presented some thoughts on the moral and pleasing 
nature of the practice. It was the simplest branch of gar- 
dening, and the first to interest the mind with a love of 
flowering plants; it is the parent of exotic floriculture. 
Working people in large cities, who had not a foot of 


and other European cities are noted for them. 
The French excel in balcony gardens. Simple window 
152 


gardening is, perhaps, more universal among the working 
$ classes in Scotland than in any other country. It is in 
i every house. The pious, peaceful, and moral nature of the 
people attaches them to home, and creates in them a desire 
$ to beautify it. The writer thought that the people of 
Philadelphia showed, several years ago, more taste for this 
branch of floriculture than now. The communication closed 
“with an allusion to the soothing influence of the culture of 
flowers on the mind. There was never a more propitious 
time for the culture of window plants than now, when the 
number of flowers subject to such treatment is greatly in 
creased. < 


wrrrs. 


To ARRANGE A Bovuguet.—Flowers may be arranged 
either according to the harmony or the contrast of colors, 
Red harmonizes to orange, orange to yellow, violet to red, 
° indigo to violet, blue to indigo, and green to blue. Green 
3 is the contrast to red, sky-blue to orange, yellow to violet, 
$ blue to orange-red, indigo to orange yellow, and violet to 
bluish-green. To find the contrast to any flower, cut a 
small circular piece from one of its petals, and place it upon 
white paper; look at it steadily with one eye for a few 
seconds, without allowing the eyelid to close, then look 
from the colored circle to another part of the white paper, 
when a circle of another color will be apparent. This 
circle is called the spectrum, and is the true complemen- 
tary color or contrast required. There is no doubt that 
arranging flowers according to their contrast, or comple- 
mentary colors, is more pleasing to the eye than placing 
them according to their harmonies. Consequently, a blue 
flower should be placed next an orange flower, a yellow 
near a-violet, and a red or a white should have plants with 
abundant foliage near them. “White,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“suits blues and oranges, and better still, reds and roses; 
but it tarnishes yellows and violets. In all cases, however, 
when colors do not agree, placing white between them re 
stores the effect.” 
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How To se Hanpsome.—It is perfectly natural for all 
women to be beautiful. If they are not so, the fault lies 
in their birth, or training, or in both. We would, there 
fore, respectfully remind mothers that in Poland a period 
of childhood is recognized. There girls do not jump from 
infancy to young-ladyhood. They are not sent from the 
cradle direct to the drawing-room to dress, sit still, and 
look pretty. During childhood, which extends through 
a period of several years, they are plainly and loosely 
dressed, and allowed to run, romp, and play in the open 
air. They take in sunshine as does the flower. Plain, 
simple food, free and various exercise, abundant sunshine, 
and good moral culture during the whole period of child 
hood, are the secrets of beauty in after life. 
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Optica, EXxPERIMENTS.—If two pieces of transparent 
white paper be attached to a window and examined 
through a prism, fringes of blue, red, and yellow, will be 
produced. Should the light of the sun be very vivid there, 


be increased in thickness, the blue color will preponderate. 
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To Copy Ferns.—The most perfect and beautiful copies 
? imaginable of ferns may be made by thoroughly saturating 
§ them in common porter, and then laying them flat between 


ground, made gardens upon the house-tops, and now Paris 3 white sheets of paper (without more pressure than the 


SL 


$ leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other), and let 
3 them dry out. 





a powerful artificial rainbow will result; but, if the paper . 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Creerers.—These should never be allowed to get en- { Gray-hairs may read with profit what is frequently an 
tangled before they are trained; but, on the contrary, all 3 enigma, if not worse, to youth. We are not prepared to 
advancing flower-stems should be neatly nailed to the } say who will, or will not, be benefited by “Les Miserables;” 
wall, or tied to the trellis; as, if this business is delayed ; but we are certain that it is not a book to be put into the 
too long, no amount of after care will compensate for, or } hands of every one. The large-minded and liberal, whose 
remedy the evil. “Train up a child in the way it should 3 faith is firm and clear, and who can do justice to the sin- 
go, etc.,” says the proverb; to which we reply, train up a 3 cere purpose of the author, will rise from the perusal of 
plant in the proper manner, and at the right season, if you : the volume with more pitying charity for the criminal, 
wish to see it thrive hereafter. 2 with greater faith in the brotherhood of man, with new 

abla revelations of the divine teachings of the Sermon on the 

Your Fruit Trees.—The following plan of treating fruit $ Mount. But others will see in the story of “Fantine” only 
trees is now practiced with much success. Place a pail of 3 a fiction of the school of Eugene Sue, modified indeed, but 
water close to the tree, and twist a piece of soft rope or S still, if not absolutely infidel, at least a dangerous Philippic 
hemp two or three times round the stem, letting the two against “law and order.” Still others, even when admitting 
ends remain in the pail, which ought to be filled regularly § the general truth of many of Victor Hugo’s incidents, will 
every morning. This supplies a gentle and continued mois- § ask “cui bono?” As we said before, we have not space to 
ture to the tree, which is of great advantage to it, and ren- 5 discuss the question; nor, perhaps, even if we had, would 
ders any other attention unnecessary. this be a fitting place for it. We leave the work, with the 
closing remark, that it is one of extraordinary power, and 
that, for good and ill, it will exercise great influence. This 
first volume is printed in double-column octavo. Price, in 
paper, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00. 


A Life’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is reprinted, partly from 
the advance sheets, and partly from the original manu- 
s script, and has not, we believe, as yet appeared in London. 
N It establishes, on still firmer grounds, the astonishing ver- 
> satility of the author. Here are three novels, “The Earl's 
N Heirs,” “The Channings,” and “ A Life’s Secret,” all written 
2 by Mrs. Wood, yet each varying so much from the others, 
3 that, except for the ability displayed, they might have been 
the work of different persons. “A Life’s Secret,” in some 
respects, is the best of all. The story turns, more or less, 
on a “strike” among some London workmen, the employees 
of a principal character in the work. Both the hero and* 
heroine are unusually interesting persons. The doctor, too, 
is an excellent delineation. The same skill, in the manage- 


To Cure Diprnerta.—The following remedy for diptheria, 
has always proved effectual in affording speedy relief:— 
Take a common tobacco pipe, place a live coal within the 
bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, and let the patient 
draw smoke into the mouth and discharge it through the 
nostrils, The remedy is safe and simple, and should be 
tried whenever occasion may require. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ; 

les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Yranslated from the 
French. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Carleton.—The author of 
this work is well known, not only as, perhaps, the first 
living literary genius of France, but also as an uncompro- 
nising republican, who prefers to live in exile rather than 
acknowledge Louis Napoleon. To “Les Miserables,” which 
he considers his master-piece, Victor Hugo has devoted the 


last twenty-five years of his life. The work, though in the 
form of fiction, is a powerful plea for all who suffer from 
the injustice of society. It is divided into five different 
novels, the first of which is the volume before us. To some 
extent, the same characters figure in all the stories; but 


ment and plot, which distinguished Mrs. Wood's former 
novels, marks this one also. The volume is printed in 
double-column octavo. Price 75 cents. 


The Master. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Williams, Wise & Co.—This is decidedly the best 
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not sufficiently so to prevent each tale being distinct in 
itself. While “Les Miserables” is the proper title for the > story which Mrs. Denison has ever written. The novel may 
entire series, “Fantine” would be the more correct one for } b¢ called a musical one, since all the principal characters 
the book now under review. A work of such scope, not to 3 are musicians. Loporta, the Master, is a particularly fine 
say power, cannot be fairly dissected in the limited space 3 character, nobly conceived and spiritedly delineated; Made- 
we have to spare. Only the pages of a Quarterly Review $ line, the heroine, is a charming idealization; while Minot, 
are competent to discuss “Les Miserables.” We may say, $ Lucille, Roget, Marmot, and the Madame, are all forcibly 
however, that a truly humanitarian, if not a Christian, $ %4 truthfully drawn. Some of the descriptions of musical 
spirit characterizes the work. Or, to describe it in other $ Petformances are full of enthusiasm, and quite stir the 
language, it is a sort of “Alton Locke,” exhibiting, how- 3 blootl, as in the quintette when Madeline first plays for the 
ever, deeper thinking and a broader scope than that some- ; Master, and in the Jubilate Deo where the Madame recovers 
what undigested work. American readers will find much } her lost voice. The description of “the den,” or music- 
to startle them in its pages, gleams that remind them of 3 room of the Master; of the great organ; and of Roget’s 
“The Mysteries of Paris” even; but they should charitably 3 visit to the cathedral, are also, in different ways, powerful 
allow for the vices of French society, as well as for a French- ¢ bits of writing. The plot of the story, we should not for- 
man’s mode of thinking, which is, indeed, chiefly a product : get to say, is ged with 1 skill. The volume is 
of that society. For instance, Victor Hugo is a Christian, } handsomely printed. 

and a sincere one in his way, though it is hardly the Artemus Ward, His Book. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Christianity of orthodox New England, or even of the $ Curleton.—This is a collection of humorous pieces, which 
Anglican Church. Nothing, on the one hand, could be $ originally appeared in “Vanity Fair,” and which are as 
more according to the gospel standards than his character : laughter-moving from their odd spelling as from their bur- 
of the selfdenying Bishop of D——; while nothing will lesque ideas, Artemus Ward professes to be a show-man, 
more shock American readers, and justly shock them, than $ who goes about the country, a la Barnum, exhibiting a 
his classing together Lucretius, Menou, Moses, Mahomet, $ Kangaroo, and other natural curiosities, and diversifying 
and He “who spake as never man spake.” Again, books $ this highly intellectual pursuit with the cognate one of 
with an earnest purpose like this, must necessarily tell 5 lecturing. Some of his remarks are very funny. Alto- 
truths that even philanthropy, if of “the rose-colored” ° gether, it is a book eminently fitted to raise a laugh, which, 
school, shrinks from: and hence many persons object, and % according to physicians, is a very necessary relaxation to 
often wisely, to the indiscriminate perusal of such works. $ those who would be healthy. 
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Open Air Grape Culture. By John Phin. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
New York: C. M. Saxton.—This is not only a treatise on 
the garden and vineyard culture of the vine, but a descrip- 
tion also of the best method of manufacturing wine. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with engravings. We con- 
sider it the best work of its kind which has yet appeared 
in the United States. Every family which is the fortunate 
possessor of even one grape-vine, would find an advantage 
in possessing this book; for the proper manner to be used, 
and the entire processes for making the vines bear plenti- 
fully, are described lucidly and at length. Mr. Phin con- 
siders the best grapes for open air culture to be the Catawba, 
Concord, Delaware, Diana, and Isabella, ranking the last 
superior to all. We think he underrates the flavor of the 
Diana, and exalts that of the Isabella; but different locali- 
ties, doubtless, affect the character of the fruit. 


Ravenshoe. By the author of “ Geoffrey Hamlin.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The writer of this 
novel is a brother of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of 
* Alton Locke,” etc., etc. Though less of a genius than his 
celebrated brother, he is more of a novelist. “Geoffrey 
Hamlin” won quite a reputation for him; and “Ravenshoe” 
will add to that reputation. There is a freshness about the 
book that reminds one of the breezy shores of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s native country in England. The scene lies mostly 
in Devonshire, and afterward changes to the Crimea: the 
principal characters are the heirs of Ravenshoe, an Irish 
priest, a Lord Saltire, a Lady Ascot, and the two heroines. 
Most of these are drawn with vigor and skill. It is a book 
that will attain a very great popularity. 


PARENTS’ 


The Struggles of Brown, Jones d Robinson. By Anthony 
Trollope. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The least successful novel yet written by Mr. Trollope. 
Brown, Jones & Robinson are London shop-keepers, cock- 
heys of the deepest dye, and, though doubtless correctly 
described, are not such characters as will please the general 
reader. Price 25 cents. 

The Stolen Mask. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers —One of the shorter 
fictions of the author of “The Woman in White.” The 
story exhibits, like its predecessors, Wilkie Collins’ strange 
power. Price 25 cents. 

The Two Prima Donnas. By George Augustus Sala. 1 
vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A spirited 
novel of real life, just the thing for summer reading. It is 
published in very cheap style. Price 25 cents. 


Love’s Labor Won. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Origi- 
nally written for this Magazine. A very thrilling story. 
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PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Morat MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN.—Important as are the 
responsibilities of a mother in regard to the physical train- 
ing and care of her offspring, what is expected from her in 
their moral management is tenfold more so. On the earliest 
dawn of intelligence, on the first glimpse of something be- 
yond mere instinct, this training should commence. 

“To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing heart”— 
both mothers and fathers should study diligently to accom- 
plish, that children who should be our blessings become 
not torments to society. 

The moral care of children is the most sacred duty that 
can devolve on woman—one of the highest trusts com- 
mitted to her care. 

On this subject we submit a few 





luable hints, Accordi 
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s as they are more or less followed, so will she find the value 
of them in the present and future welfare of her little 
ones. To quote the nursery motto, “as the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined.” 

Never allow an evil habit or action in children to be 
passed over uncorrected; if so it will be repeated, under 
the mistaken impression that it is pleasing. 

In judicious correction, courage and perseverance are 
alike requisite. The child should never be allowed in this 
contention to gain a victory. Crying is the defensiye 
weapon of a child, and if this resisiance is successful, by 
the yielding of the nurse or mother, she will often find 
difficulty in regaining her lost dominion. 

Irritation and anger should be corrected in the bud; they 
are the modes by which the accumulated excitement of 
children is relieved. 

Undue severity toward children is highly injudicious: 
they should be ruled by love and not by fear. If harsh- 
ness and severity be adopted, the child will become reserved 
and deceptive. Nor should the opposite error of over-in- 
dulgence be cultivated. To this mistake may be traced 
much of the accumulated misery of after life. 

Children are readily perceptible of feelings of jealousy. 
Therefore allow no marked preference to be shown. Such 
error is the common source of envy and hatred in a family, 

In the regulation of study, the peculiarity of character 
and disposition, and the extent of capacity, must be studied, 
Generally speaking, children should first be taught to exer- 
cise their bodily senses by observing objects, by listening 
to sounds, by noticing the smell of flowers. 

Those who teach young children should speak to them 
properly, not lisping or using silly words, for they can un- 
derstand sense better than nonsense. 

Children should be uniformly taught to practice obe- 
dience, truthfulness, justice, and kindness; and good exam- 
ples should be constantly set before them. 

The practice of frightening little children, in order to 
make them quiet, has, in some cases, resulted in convul- 
sions and death. Relating ghost stories and other frightful 
tales to them has frequently exercised an injurious in- 
$ fluence for life. At the same time remember that children 
g love stories, and delight to have them told again and again. 
2 Always give them a moral turn of character. 

Set before your children examples of cleanliness, order, 
punctuality, delicacy, and politeness, and proper care of 
manner. 

Inculcate in your children a love of gardening, natural 
history, and wholesome pastime. Teach them to observe 
forms, sizes, weights, colors, and number. 

Accustom children to find their own amusement. It is 
the most unprofitable slavery to be constantly finding 
amusement for them. Encourage construction, and fur- 
nish the materials, leaving ingenuity to work. 

It is most important that, as soon as they can read, their 
3 books should be judiciously chosen for them; for it should 
$ be borne in mind, that bad books are more plentiful than 
N good ones. We cannot be too emphatic in warning paren® 
$ to watch well the books that come into their children’s 
$ hands. It is a high duty to stimulate and encourage in the 
$ young a love of good reading. It should not be too exclu 
sive in its subjects—but all subjects should be made sub- 
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servient to the moral culture of the young student. 

3 But, ABOVE ALL THINGS—teach the children to love and 
2 reverence their Creator, and obey His laws. Their morn 
3 ing and evening prayers—their daily grace—their worship 
$ in His tabernacles—their keeping holy His Sabbath—let 
none of these things be neglected. Then, whether at home 
or abroad—in the school-room, in the workshop, or engaged 
in their sports upon some village green—you will find them 
2 grow up blessings to yourselves and honored members of 
8 society. 
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HORTICULTURAL.—PRESERVES, ETC., ETC. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Rustico Boxes, Baskets, AND Vases, FoR CoTTaGe WIN- 
pows AND GARDENS.—We can imagine nothing so effective, 
yet so pretty and simple, and that would tend to alter the 
appearance of a cottage front, as a rustic vase for the center 
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of the garden, or boxes and hanging baskets of a like de- 
scription for the windows; and such being our idea upon 
the subject, we have taken the liberty of giving three de- 
signs, which of course may be altered to suit the taste of 
our readers. These, when properly filled with fuchsias, 
geraniums, calceolarias, etc., in the center, and plants of a 
drooping kind round the sides, give an appearance that 
only requires to be seen to be duly appreciated. These 


several ornaments, as the illustrations will show, are of 
easy construction, being composed or fashioned entirely of § 
rough pi¢ces of wood, or, more correctly speaking, of > 
branches with the bark on; such being the case, it only 3 
requires a little ingenuity, a little patience, and a little 
forethought, to build them, if we may so termit. As we 


} have said before, if the shapes which we have given to ex- 
g plain our notions be not approved of, any other may be 
N substituted to meet the fancy of the designer. The shape 
$ fixed upon should be first of all formed of deal planking, 
‘ and afterward covered with the rough branches, which, 
> being first cut in half, will present a flat side, which flat 
¢ side may be tacked upon the shape just alluded to. Having 

accomplished your task, let the boxes, baskets, or vases be 
; filled with a compost of three parts of good turfy loam, and 
; one of thoroughly rotted manure, well mixed together, and 
$ then fill them with any of the following plants, namely: 
3 Jor the center—Fuchsias, calceolarias, geraniums, cinera- 
rias. China roses, petunias, or, indeed, any others of erect 
growth; while for the sides, mignionette, petunias, verbe- 
nas, Mimulus Moschatus, Lophospurmum Scandens, Lophos- 
purmum Jacksonii, nasturtiums, Tropeolum, Canariensis, 
Nemophila Insignis, Murianda Barclayana, etc., are sub- 
jects well adapted to the purpose, 
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PRESERVES, ETC., ETC. 

Observations on Preserving.—Attention, with practice, 
will enable a person to make any of the following sorts of 
preserves, etc., and they are as much as is wanted in a pri- 
vate family. The higher articles of preserved fruits may 
be bought at less expense than they can be made. 

Preserves should be kept carefully from the air, and ina 
very dry place. Unless they have a very small proportion 
of sugar, a warm one does not hurt; but when not properly 
boiled (that is, long enough, but not quickly), heat makes 
them ferment, and damp causes them to grow mouldy, 
They shvuld be looked at two or three times in the first two 
months, that they may be gently boiled again if not likely 
to keep. Paste the edge of the outer paper, as it keeps ont 
the air better than a string, or rub the outer paper over 
with the white of eggs and cover the preserve whilst hot. 
This plan is adopted by most of the French confectioners. 
Put plain writing-paper over the fruit; brandy will give 
them a tendency to ferment. 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, etc., should be kept in tin boxes, 
between layers of white paper, in a very dry but not hot 
room. 

When any sweetmeats are directed to be dried in the sun 
or in a stove, it will be best, in private families, where there 
is not a regukir stove for the purpose, to put them in the 
sun on flag-stones, which reflect the heat, and place a gar- 
den glass over them to keep insects off; or, if put into an 
: § oven, take care not to let it be too warm, and watch that 
3 they do properly and slowly. 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered in dry 
weather; but as this is not always practicable, much in- 
convenience may be obviated by boiling the fruit for jel- 
lies and jams long before the sugar is added. By so doing, 
the watery particles will evaporate, and the preserve will 
be better flavored, by the sugar not being too long on the 
fire. 

Pans of copper or bell-metal are the proper atensils for 
preserved fruit: when used, they must be scoured bright 
with sand. Tinned pans turn and destroy the color of the 
fruit that is put into them. There is a new sort of stewpan 
to be got at most of the large ironmongers’: it is of iron, 
coated with earthenware. Omelette-pans should be of the 
same material. Sieves and horn spoons should be kept for 
sweet things only. 

To Preserve Pears——Pare them very thin, and simmer 
in a thin syrup; let them lie a day or two. Make the syrup 
richer, and simmer again, and repeat this till they are 
clear; then drain and dry them in the sun or a cool oven @ 
very little time. They may be kept in syrup. and dried as 
wanted, which makes them more moist and rich. Jargo- 
nelles are the best for this purpose, 
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To Preserve ripe Peaches.—Put them into a preserving- ; 


pan full of cold water, with a slice or two of lemon; set 
them on a slow fire; have ready a sieve and a napkin; be 
careful not to do them too much: some will be ready sooner 
than others. When they begin to be soft they are done 
enough; drain them on the sieve, and let them stand until 
cold; then put them into glasses; pound sugarcandy very 
fine in a mortar, dissolve it in brandy, and fill up the 
glasses with it. Or:—Wipe, weigh, and pick the fruit, and 
have ready a quarter of the weight of fine sugar in fine 
powder. Put the fruit into an icepot that shuts very close; 
throw the sugar over it, and then cover the fruit with 
brandy. Between the top and cover of the pot put a piece 
of double whity-brown paper. Set the pot in a saucepan 
of water till the brandy be as hot as you can bear to put 
your finger into, but it must not boil. 
jar, and pour the brandy upon it. 
der over it, and tie it down tight. 
To Preserve whole or half Quinces.—Into two quarts of $ 
boiling water put a quantity of the fairest golden pippins, 8 
in slices not very thin, and not pared, but wiped clean. 
Boil them very quickly, close covered, till the water be- 
comes a thick jelly; then scald the quinces. To every pint 
of pippin-jelly put one pound of the finest sugar; boil it, 
and skim it clear. Put those quinces that are to be done 
whole into the syrup at once, and let it boil very fast; and 
those that are to be in halves by themselves; skim it, 
and when the fruit is clear put some of the syrup into 
a glass to try whether it jellies before taking it off the fire. 
The quantity of quinces is to be one pound to one pound 
of sugar, and one pound of jelly already boiled with the 


sugar. 
To Clarify Sugar.—Take the quantity of fine white loaf 
sugar you intend to clarify, add to it of very clean warm 


water, half a pint for every pound; when dissolved, add 
to it the white of one or two eggs—as the quantity may 
require—well whipped, put it on the fire, and when it comes 
to a boil, pour into. it an ordinary teacupful of cold water; 
on its rising again to a boil, remove it, and let it settle for 
twenty minutes; skim the scum from the top, pour off the 
syrup into a clean vessel with sufficient thickness to leave 
all the sediment at the bottom, and such steadiness as to 
prevent any of the latter rising and mixing with it. 

To Green Fruits for Preserving and Pickling.—Take 
pippins, apricots, pears, plums, peaches, while green, for 
the first, or radish-pods, French beans for the latter, and 
cucumbers for both processes, and put them, with vine- 
leaves under and over, into a preserving-pan with spring- 
water to cover them, and close the pan to exclude all air. 
Set it on the side of a fire, and when they begin to simmer 
take them off; take them out carefully with a slice; the next 
day put them again on the fire. They are to be peeled, 
and then done according to the receipts for the several 
modes. 

To Candy any sort of Fruit.—When finished in the 
syrup, put a layer into a new sieve, and dip it suddenly 
into hot water, to take off the syrup that hangs about it; 
put it on a napkin before the fire to drain, and then do some 
more in the sieve. Have ready sifted double-refined sugar, 
which sift over the fruit on all sides till quite white; set it 
on the shallow end of sieves in a lightly warm oven, and 
turn it two or three times. It must not be cold till dry. 
Watch it carefully, and it will be beautiful. 


Green-Gages.—Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of $ 


fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are the best; 
split them, and take out the kernels and stew them in part 
of the sugar, take out the kernels from the shells and 
blanch them; the next day strain off the syrup and boil it 
with the remaining sugar about ten minutes; skim it and $ 
add the frnit and kernels, skim it until clear, then put it $ 
inte small pots with syrup and kernels, 


Put the fruit into a § 
When cold put a blad- : 


~ Apple Jelly to use for other Fruit.—Pour into a stewpan ° 
Sa quart of cold water; throw into it, as quickly as they can 
N be peeled, cored, and weighed, four pounds of good boiling 

apples of fine flavor—codlings are the best; stew them til] 
the fruit is well broken; strain through a jelly-bag; to 
every quart of this juice allow one pound and a half of 
sugar. This makes a beautiful jelly to preserve other 
fruits in. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Manage Honey.—To judge of the best honey, it should 
be of a bright pale color, thick, and a little aromatic. To 
obtain it from the combs in its pure state, it must be left 
to run from them without pressing. The color shows 
$ whether it is fine or inferior. If wanted to preserve some 
in the comb, choose the fairest, and such as have not been 
’ broken; wrap each comb in white paper, such as lines the 
$ blue cover of loaf-sugar. Set*it edgeways, as it stood in 
$ the hive, and it may be preserved many months. The 
~ combs meant to be drained must be cut in slices. Lay 
them on a hair-search, supported by a rack over the jar, 
in which the honey is to remain; for the less it is stirred, 
after draining, the better it keeps. Fill the jar to the 
brim, as a little scum must be taken off when it has settled, 
A bladder, well washed in luke-warm water, ought to be 
laid over the double fold of white paper with which it is 
covered. 

To obtain Skeleton Leaves, Flowers, etc.—The leaves or 
flowers are to be placed in a small quantity of water until 
they are completely decomposed. (Warm weather is to be 
preferred.) They are then to be taken out of the water, 
and laid upon a marble slab or flat surface. Clear water 
(some recommend it to be boiling) is then gently poured, 
in a small stream, over them, and thus the decayed par- 
ticles are washed away, leaving behind only a series of 
woody fibres, or sap vessels, which constitute a beautiful 
network, particularly in small leaves. This operation being 
performed, they should be placed in the sun, and, when dry, 
may be fixed, with glue or gum, on a back ground of black 
velvet, and placed in a glazed frame, or glavs case, as taste 
may direct. A beginner shonld commence the experiments 
with the largest leaves, as with them failure is less likely 
than with the more delicate. 

A sure Bottle Cement.—Put a little isinglass in a cup, and 
brandy or whiskey sufficient to cover it. Let it dissolve 
near the fire. It must be used warm. Or:—Take one 
pound of resin and one ounce of bees’-wax, and melt them 
in a pipkin over a slow fire. While in a fluid state, it may 
be colored red by means of Venetian red, or green with 
Brunswick or Scheele’s green. Or:—The juice of garlic, 
stamped in a stone mortar, and carefully applied to the 
broken parts of glass, etc., will cement them closely and 
permanently. 

Economy in Candles—In such candlesticks as are not 
made to slide, the candles are frequently permitted to burn 
in the socket to great waste, and to the injury of the cam 
dlestick. This may be prevented by taking out early the 
short piece of candle, placing it between three common 
$ pins stuck in an old cork, and putting the cork in the cam 
$ dlestick. 

Lemon Water—The peel of the lemon, the part used 
in making this water, is a very grateful bitter aromatic, 
and, on that account, very serviceable in repairing and 
strengthening the stomach. Take of dried lemon-peel. four 
pounds; proof spirit, ten gallons and a half; one gallon of 
water. Draw off ten gallons by a gentle fire. 

An excellent Cement for mending china articles, when 
8 ¢ broken, can be made by mixing flour with white of egg 

$ to the consistence of a paste. Hot water does not injure, 
$ but rather hardens this simple cement. 
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RECEIPTS.—DESSERTS, 





TABLE RECEIPTS. 

{To Dress Tomatoes—To Stew.—Slice the tomatoes into a 
well-tinned stewpan, seasoning them with pepper and salt; 
place bits of butter over the top. Put on the lid close, and 
stew gently for about twenty minutes. After this stir them 
frequently, letting them stew until they are well done. A 
spoonful or two of vinegar will be considered an improve- 
ment by many. Excellent with roast beef or mutton. Or:— 
Put in only sufficient tomatoes to cover the bottom of the 
saucepan, add gravy or broth to nearly cover them, let 
them stew very gently until well done; then strain off the 
gravy, thicken it with butter mixed with flour, put the 
tomatoes on a dish, and pour the gravy over. 

To Stuff—Cut them in halves and hollow out the center; 
take whatever cold meat may be at hand, either chicken, 
partridge, with ham, etc., onions, fine herbs, crumbs of 
bread, and form a forcemeat-ball with beaten eggs; fill up 
the centers of the tomatoes, and let them stew gently in 
any gravy; before serving up, pass them over with a sala- 
mander or hot iron. 

% Bake.—Slice them into a baking-dish; season, put 
butter over in bits, and strew bread-crumbs on the top. 
Bake them for about three-quarters of an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. 

A favorite mode of dressing them in Portugal, where they 
are largely grown, is, to stew them along with rice and 
onions in strong brown gravy; the rice forming the greater 
portion of the dish. There are also various other ways em- 
ployed throughout the Continent, but garlic should never 
be added, as it destroys the delicacy of the tomato. 

Leek or Onion Soup.—The liquor in which a leg of mut- 
ton has been boiled will do very well for this broth. Mix 
& spoonful or two of oatmeal, according to the quantity of 
broth, in cold water, very smooth, the same as if for gruel, 
add a little of the broth, by degrees, until the whole is in- 
corporated; then boil the liquor with any quantity of leeks 
or onions—both or either—until it becomes of the consist- 
ency ofcream. Or, omit the oatmeal, and substitute flour, 
stirring the soup very hard for five minutes; and when you 
are about taking it from the fire, stir in the yolks of two 
Taw eggs beat up with a little more broth, and serve it im- 
mediately. 

Cecils.—Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, lemon-peel, salt, nutmeg, chopped parsley, 
pepper, and a bit of butter warm, and mix them over the 
fire fur a few minutes; when cool enough, make it up into 
balls of the size and shape of a turkey’s egg; dip them in 
egg, and sprinkle with fine crumbs, then fry them of a 
yellow brown; and serve with gravy. 
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DESSERTS. 

Orange Custards——Having boiled the rind of a Seville 
orange very tender, beat it in a mortar to a fine paste. Put 
to it the juice of a Seville orange, a tablespoonful of the 
best brandy, four ounces of loaf-sugar, and the yolks of 
four eggs. Beat them all well together for ten minutes. 
Then pour in, by degrees, a pint of boiling cream, and 
keep beating the whole up until it is cold. Put it into 
custard glasses; place the glasses in an earthen dish of hot 
Water, let them stand till they are set, and then stick pre- 
served orange, or orange chips, on the top. 

Orange Marmalade.—Procure Seville-oranges, stew them 
80 tender that you can pierce them with a straw, changing 
the water two or three times. ~ Drain them, take off the 
tind, weigh the pulps, previously taking out the pips; and, 
Supposing the quantity to be six pounds, add seven of 
Sugar; boil it slowly till the syrup be clear; then add the 
peel, having cut it into strips. Boil it up again, and it is 
finished. This is a new method, has been tried, and found 
to be excellent as well as economical. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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Rice Fritters.—Pare very thin the rind of a lemon, and 
boil it in milk, with sugar enough to sweeten it, and a cup 
of rice. When the rice is quite soft, take out the lemon- 
peel; beat up the rice with a glass of brandy, shape it into 
fritters, brush them with yolks of eggs, cover them with 
bread-crumbs, fry them in lard, dust them with fine sugar, 
and glaze with a salamander. Or:—Let the rice cool; 
spread it out half an inch thick, cut it in rounds with a 
one and a half-inch cutter, make an opening, and insert a 
piece of red currant-jelly, apple-jelly, or a fine jam of any 
kind; then egg and crumb, carefully closing the aperture 
that admitted the jam; fry in hot lard, and glaze with fine 
sugar. 

Quaking Pudding.—Scald a quart of cream ; when almost 
cold, put to it four eggs well beaten, one spoonful and a half 
of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it close in a buttered 
cloth, boil it one hour, and turn it out with care, lest it 
should crack. Serve with wine sauce. 

Parsnip Pudding.—Parsnip pudding is made by boiling 
two parsnips, draining the water from them, and adding 
grated bread, the yolks of two eggs, sugar and spice to the 
taste, and a little cream; the whole, when mixed, is poured 
iuto a light puff paste and baked. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—Eveninc Dress oF Waite Boox-Musiin.—The 
skirt is made with one deep flounce, edged top and bottom 
with a narrow Valenciennes lace, and has a blue ribbon 
run in the flounce just above and below the lace. The 
body is made low and plain. The berthe is round at the 
back, passes over the shoulders, crosses in front, passes 
under the arms, and is tied behind with two long ends. 
Full puffed sleeves, 

Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress or BLack SILK, made in the Polo- 
naise, or, as it is sometimes called, the Gabrielle style— 
that is, with no seam at the waist. The dress is trimmed 
down the front with buttons inserted in a small lace rosette, 
and around the bottom with a ruffle put on in flutes and 
surmounted by three rows of black velvet, edged on each 
side with black lace. The sleeves are lined with white 
silk, cut open on the inside of the arm, and coined at the 
wrist with a black velvet band edged with lace. Head- 
dress of black and white lace, and a bunch of Vesuvius- 
colored ribbon. 

Fic. 111.—DRE88 OF PEARI-COLORED BAREGE.—The flounce 
is trimmed with two narrow ruffles, between which are 
run five rows of braid of a shade deeper than the dress, 
The body, sleeves, and sash are trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. 

Fie. 1v.—Dress oF NANKEEN-COLORED Pique.—It is trim- 
med with black velvet buttons and rows of black velvet. 
There is a deep Casaque like the dress, and trimmed to cor- 
respond, 

GENERAL Remarks.—The distinctive characteristics of 
the dresses of the present season are of enormous ampli- 
tude and length in the skirts, the back breadths being 
made to trail at least a quarter of a yard on the ground. 
Everything looks best when in its proper place, and no- 
thing certainly is more elegant than a train dress in a 
drawing-room. A long flowing robe will impart a certain 
grace and dignity even to the wearer in whom those quali- 
ties are wanting. This fact was fully understood by our 
grandmothers, and they turned it to the best account. But 
the most*enthusiastic admirer of long dresses will readily 
admit that nothing is more unpleasing and more out of 
place than a train in the street. All the grace and ele- 
gance of flowing dresses vanish when they are seen sweep- 
ing the dust and dragging through the mud. The proverb 
says, “Fools set the fashion, and wise people follow it;” 
but, in respect to trains wora in out-door walking dress, 
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the folly or wisdom of the wearers are questions which 
admit of little doubt. Certain it is that few ladies are suffi- 
ciently philosophical to view with indifference the injury 
which a beautiful dress must sustain when exposed to the 
outrage of every clumsy foot that passes. The only remedy 
for all the difficulties involved in the important question 
of long dresses is, that, for walking costume, skirts should 
be made so as just to clear the ground, and that trains 
should be reserved exclusively for the drawing-room. There 
at least a beautiful trimming may escape destruction, and 
a rich and delicate silk may retain unsullied freshness. 


In Eventne Costume the dress must train at least half a 
yard behind, and the skirt must be very fully trimmed. 
This surplus of ornament denotes that plain skirts will, ere 
long, reappear. Exaggeration in fashion is the sure fore- 
runner of simplicity. Many ladies, as if anticipating the 
impending change, are wearing skirts very slightly trim- 
med, but extremely full, set in large box-plaits at the waist, 
the only trimming being a narrow quilling at the bottom 
of the skirt just above the hem. 

Narrow FLounces are worn on some of the thinner silks; 
narrow plaitings and quillings of ribbon are both also 
fashionable; Greek designs, in ribbon ur velvet, contrasting 
in color to the dress, are very elegant, and will be in great 
favor. 

Bopres are made either quite high and plain, or opening 
in heart shape with small revers ; for very young ladies, the 
square body in the Watteau style is very becoming. 

SLEEves are worn large, those of the Jsabel and pagoda 
form being preferred; these may be slightly shaped at the 
elbow. 

SHAWLS AND Dresses made of the same material are much 
worn for walking toilets, and are particularly economical ; 
as, when the dress becomes somewhat old, it may be re- 
novated by using the shawl for making a new body, etc. 

Brarvine is still much in vogue, and we see, for the pre- 
sent season, a great number of dresses with a jacket of the 
same, made of white pekin, or of nankeen, either plain, 
flowered, or striped, but in all cases ornamented with 
braiding. One of the patterns in vogue, both in light 
tissues and silks, presents small designs inclosed between 
stripes forf&ing squares. 

Tae “CEINTURE FLORIAN” is an elegant novelty, which 
gives effect to a simply trimmed dress. It is made of 
taffety of a color harmonizing with that of the robe, and 
covered with black guipure, Chantilly, or blonde. Some- 
times it is merely edged with lace or rows of velvet. The 
ceinture is pinned at the back of the body so as to form a 
point or fichu, The ends are then passed over the shoul- 
ders, crossed on the bosom, and linked one in the other at 
the back of the waist, very much like the berthe in the 
first figure of our fashion plate. 

One of the prettiest Eventne Drrsses which we have seen 
was made of white tarletane, entirely covered with flounces 
of moderate width. Each flounce was bordered by a nar- 
row black velvet. The body, cut low and straight across 
in front, was surmounted by a muslin chemisette drawn 
with a narrow velvet. The wide waistband was tarletane 
bordered with velvet. The Ceres head-dress was white 
daisies and wheat-ears of jet, and jet jewelry also com- 
pleted the parure. 

Wuarre SHAw1s, which, until last summer, had almost 
ceased to be worn, are now much in vogue. We have seen 
some beautiful specimens, embroidered in black and mauve, 
which were exceedingly unique. There was no‘trimming 
round the edge of the shawls; being so richly embroidered, 
they required no further ornament. Black shawls em- 
broidered in white, in chain-stitch, are amongst the novel- 
ties of the season; and shawls made in twilled or spun silk, 
checkered and plain, are very general for the mid-season. $ 
Shawls of black net and spotted tulle, trimmed with broad 2 
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lace, are also fashionable, as well as low-necked scarfs, 
forming mantelets, and trimmed with deep lace. 

EMBROIDERED GAUZE HANDKERCHIEFS for ladies’ crayats 
are now in vogue, these forming a handsome bow in front, 

A great improvement has taken place in the manufge. 
ture of CrinoLines—or, rather, in the make of them—for 
they are now being arranged with flounces which may be 
taken off at pleasure. These flounces are buttoned over 
very few steels, and sometimes are of silk, sometimes of 
muslin, and sometimes of a thicker material. Crinolines 
are very much reduced in size at the top, but retain their 
amplitude at the bottom, and are made with trains to suit 
the fashionable skirts. The addition of the flounces gives 
to the dress an elegant and informal appearance; whereas, 
without them, a skirt hangs stiffly, and shows where the 
cage commences, which is anything but graceful. 

MOST OF THE FASHIONABLE PetTicoaTs are being made with 
flounces, which assist to throw the dress out at the bottom, 
and are particularly suitable for wearing muslin or thin 
dresses. There is a very nice material now being manu- 
factured, and which seems to be in great favor, for ladiey 
summer petticoats, consisting of a striped fabric, with a 
mixture of cotton in it, and which is very cool, comfort. 
able wear. We have seen it in pink and white, blue and 
white, mauve and white, and brown and white; and some 
petticoats made of this material are braided, or ornamented 
with velvet, or made with little flounces. They are very 
economical, as they save much washing, and are particu. 
larly suitable for traveling, when much luggage is objected 
to. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress OF FAWN-COLORED FOULARD FIGURED WITH 
MaGenta.—The skirt is trimmed with points of Magenta 
silk, edged with narrow black lace, The pointed belt at 
the waist, and trimmings for the sleeves and body are of 
the same colored silk. Straw hat trimmed with black 
velvet and Magenta-colored flowers. 

Fig. 1.—Dress oF GRAY ALPACA WITH TRIMMINGS OF BLUE 
Si1x.—The body is cut square in the neck, has small 
jockeys over the puffed sleeves, and a pointed Medici waist. 
Straw hat with the turned up brim, bound with blue vel- 
vet; long blue plume and net 

GENERAL ReMaRKs.—We have given some new styles of 
costume for children, but the Garibaldi costumes seem to 
be in as great favor as ever for children of both sexes, and 
nothing can be prettier than this charming dress. In 
warm weather nothing more is required besides the Gari- 
baldi shirt for out-door wear. We have noticed these little 
articles in white pique,-brown holland, and various other 
washing materials; but we cannot say they are so pretty 
or stylish as those made in some bright color, and worn 
with a white skirt. 

Braipine is always a favorite style of ornamenting chil- 
dren’s dresses and pelisses, and this season black appears 
to be the favorite color. Worked on buff, white, or stone 
pique, the effect is very good, and, for young ladies’ morn- 
ing dresses, nothing is prettier. 

For PELISSES AND OUT-DOOR JACKETS, white marcella or 
pique, spotted or figured in colors, is very general, some 
times trimmed with handsome embroidery, and sometimes 
with black braid. 

We noticed a very pretty frock suitable for a boy four 
years of age, made of white pique. It was trimmed with 
points of buff pique, edged with a narrow black braid put 
on in @ small device. A little jacket and waistcoat were 
made, for out-door wear, of the same material as the frock, 
of white and buff pique, braided, and a prettier little cot 
tume cannot be imagined. The mixture of buff, white, and 
black was extremely stylish. 
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PIN CUSHION, IN APPLIQUE. 





























“A THORNY PATH.” 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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CHEMISE YOKE. 
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IRENE PALETOT: BACK. 
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IRENE PALETOT: FRONT. 
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LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 
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DESIGNS FOR GENTLEMEN’S CRAVATS. 





Congress Gown March. 


BY J. - HESSER,. 
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PATTERN FOR EDGING. 


rom J. Obersteller & Co., No. 123 New Street, Philadelphia: where all orders, by mail or otherwise, for 
Embroidery Patterns are promptly attended to.) 





